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Notices to Correspondents. 


Aotes. 


PILLAR-POST LETTER-BOXES. 


Among things “new under the sun” most per- 
sons would probably, in spite of the sweeping 
adage, place those convenient depéts for letters 
which prove so great a boon, especially in winter 
and rough weather, to suburban folk domiciled at 
a distance from the post office, and the introduction 
of which is well within the memory not only of the 
oldest, but of the middle-aged inhabitant. But it 
a that more than thirty years before Robert 

urray, the upholsterer, started (in 1685) the 
London penny post, our French neighbours had 
manleed 0 system by which letters posted in Paris 
could be conveyed to any part of the city at the 
cost of a sou apiece, their collection and distribu- 
tion being expedited by means of boxes—to all 
intents and purposes similar to our wall and pillar 
box—placed in and about the capital. 

The edict of the Grand Monarque instituting 
the new procedure runs as follows :— 

“Louis, &c.—Considérant que la grande étendue de 
notre bonne ville de Paris, et la multitude des personnes 

la o t, cause b de longueurs et de 


retardements au nombre infini des affaires qui s’y traitent 
et qui s’y négocient, nous avons reconnu qu'il étoit 

I ire d’apporter quelques ordres particuliers afin 
den avoir une plus prompte et diligente expédition, et 
aprés avoir examiné plusieurs propositions qui nous ont 
té faites sur ce sujet, nous n’en avons point trouvé de 
de plus avanta- 


te pour les 


geuse pour le public, que |'établissement de plusieurs 
commis dans notre dite ville de Paris, lesquels étant 
divieés par quartiers auront la charge de partir tous les 
matins, et de prendre chacun dans un bon nombre de 
boétes qui seront mises en différents endroits desdits 
quartiers pour la commodité de tout le monde, les billets, 
lettres et mémoires que l'on est obligé d’écrire & tous 
moments et a toutes rencontres, et de les porter dans une 
boutique ou bureau qui sera dans la cour du Palais pour 
M estre delivrés par ordre de quartiers et rendus par 
esdits commis sur le champ diligemment et fidélement 4 
leurs adresses,” &c. 

Then follows a long enumeration of the advan- 
tage of the new system to the public :— 


“ Ainsi l’on fera plus d’expéditions et de diligence en 
un jour que l'on en peut faire 4 présent en une semaine 
entiere...... Les habitants de Paris pourront facilement 
communiquer entre eux, tandis que jusqu’ ici on avoit 
plus facilement des nouvelles de ceux qui habitent les 
oe gem que de ceux qui sont dans les quartiers éloignés, 

pfin, cette disposition sera surtout avantageuse au mar- 
chand qui ne peut quitter sa boutique, 4 |’artisan qui n’a 
rien de si cher que le temps de son travail que le nourri 
a Vofficier, de quelque condition qu'il soit, qui d 
Vassiduité & son exercise ne le peut abandonner,”— 
‘ Recueil d’Isambert,’ Mai, 1653, tome Liii. p, 307. 


Loret, in the Gazette en Vers, gives an amusing — 
paraphrase of the edict :— 


On va bientét métre en pratique, 

Pour la commodité publique, 

Un certain établiseement 

oe c’est pour Paris seulement) 
boétes nombreuses et drues 

Aux petites et grandes rues, 

Oi, par soy-mesme ou son laquais, 

On pourra porter des paquets, 

Et dedans a toute heure mettre 

Avis, billet, missive ou lettre, 

Que des gens commis pour cela 

Iront chercher et prendre /a, 

Pour d'une diligence habile 

Les porter par toute la ville, 

A des neveux, A des couzins, 

Qui ne seront par trop voizins, 

A des gendres, & des beaux-fréres, 

A des nonains, 3 des coméres, 

A Jean, Martin, Guilmain, Lucas, 

A des clerca, & des avocats, 

A des marcbands, a des marchandes, 

A des galands, 4 des galandes, 

A des amis, 4 des agens, 

Bref, & toutes sortes de gens. 

Ceux qui n'ont suivants, ni suivantes, 

Ny de valete, ny de servantes, 

Ayant des amis loin logez, 

Seront ainsi fort soulagez ; 

Outre plus, je dis et j’anonce 

Qu’en cas qu'il faille avoir réponce, 

On laura par mesme moyen, 

Et si l’on veut scavoir combien 

Coitera le port d’une lettre 

(Choze qu'il ne faut pas obmettre) 

Afin que nul n’y soit trompé, 

Ce ne sera qu'un sou tapé. 


But the citizens of Paris did not take kindly to 
the postal novelty, which was destined to share the 
same fate as the six-sous omnibus, a contemporary 
invention, attributed to no meaner a personage 
than Pascal. Furetitre, in his ‘Roman Bourgeois, 
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“Certain boxes,” he says, “were at that time newly 
affixed to all the street corners to hold letters sent from 
Paris to Paris, But these things were ordained under 
such unlucky stars that the letters never reached their 
destination ; and when the boxes were opened no 
was found but mice, that mischievous wags had 


More than a century later, when the philan- 
thropist M. de Chamouset re-established the 


quite forgotten. Henry ATrweELL. 


ON THE PRACTICE OF THE COUVADE. 

In Mr. Bourdillon’s elegant version of the old 
French story ‘ Aucassin and Nicolette’ (1887) we 
read, p. 140, that the hero landed in the kingdom 
of Torelore, and on asking where the king was 
“ they told him that he lay in a4 Tylor 

In a note on this e, p. 178, Mr. "s 
* Researches into the Barly History of Mankind’ is 
referred to. In the chapter on “ Some Remarkable 
Customs” the couvade is described, in which the 
father to bed for a certain time after the birth 
of a child instead of the mother. This practice is 
accounted for partly on the idea of the child belong- 
ing exclusively to the father, and partly on the 
want of distinction in savage intelligence between 
objective and subjective relations. Dr. H. Branner 
suggests that the demons of disease which were 
plotting against mother and child might in this 
how widely spread th 

t is remarkable how widely the practice 
was—and perhaps even is—for, as Mr. Bourdillon 
points out, it prevailed among the natives of Cor- 
sica, the Iberians of the north of Spain, and has 
survived even to this century among the Basques 
em t that such a practice could 

venture to sugges’ such a 
not have originated in the motives above referred 
to, but rather in the necessities of humanity in the 
early history of the race, when the man shared 
with the woman the exhausting function of suckling 
the child. From long disuse the lacteal organ has 
become rudimentary in men generally, but occa- 
sional exceptions are to be met with. In Frank- 
lin’s ‘ Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of the 
Polar Sea’ mention is made of a young Chipewyan 
who suckled his own child after the death of its 
mother in child-birth. Humboldt mentions a tribe 
in which the men, or some of them, share the office 
of nurse with the women. Dr. Richardson, who 
accompanied Franklin, saw no reason for doubting 
the fact related to him, and the opinion of eminent 
physiologists is in favour of the possibility of man 
exercising the function in question. According to 


Majendie, “Though the secretion of milk seems 
proper to woman after parturition, it has been 
sometimes i even in man,” | 


seen in virgins, and 


Another physiologist, Richeraud, also says that 
men have been known from whose breasts there 
oozed a milky whitish saccharine fluid, not unlike 
the milk of a woman. 

On submitting to a physiologist the question 
whether at some remote period in the history of 
the race man did not share with woman the task 
of suckling the infant, he referred me to Darwin’y 
* Descent of Man,’ second edition, ~ vi. After 
discussing and dismissing the probability of the 
mammez of the male being a female character, 
transferred by inheritance to the males, and after 
many instances of the male sharing with the female 
the care and nurture of the young, and also 
instances of the secretion of milk by the male, 
Darwin says :— 

“Now if we suppose that during a former prol 
period male mammals aided the in outing 
offspring, and that afterwards, from some cause (as from 
the production of a smaller number of young), the male 
ceased to give this aid, disuse of the organs duri 
maturity would lead to their becoming inactive; 
from two well-known principles of inheritance, this state 
of inactivity would probably be transmitted to the males 
at the corresponding age of maturity. But at an earlier 
age these organs would be left unaffected, sc that they 
would be almost equally well developed in the young of 


both sexes.” 
C. Tomusox, F.R.S, 
Highgate, N. 


Rooxwoop Famity or 
Surrotx.—Ambrose Rookwood, of Coldham Hall, 
in the ish of Stanningfield, near Bury St. 
Edmunds, was, as is well known, one of the con- 

irators in the Gunpowder Plot in 1605, and 
executed for his share in it with all the attendant 
savage barbarity of the times. It is said that his 
wife and children witnessed him drawn to execa- 
tion on the hurdle to Old Palace Yard, and bade 
him farewell. Two of his grandsons are said to 
have fallen some forty years afterwards when fight- 
ing on the side of Charles I., to whom his son was 
a faithful adherent. Ambrose Rookwood was only 
twenty-seven at the time of hisexecution. Another 
descendant, Brigadier Ambrose Rookwood, is said 
to have suffered death for his implication in the 
assassination plot in the reign of William III. 

Is there any pedigree in existence of the family; 
and is it known when it became extinct? During 
the time that the plot was being hatched Rook- 
wood is known to have left Suffolk, and to have 
resided at Clopton Hall, near Stratford-on-Avon, 
in order to be near Catesby, its prime mover, who 
resided at Ashby St. Legers. It may here be 
noticed that many of the conspirators lived at the 
time in the adjacent counties of Northampton, 
Warwick, and Worcester, as Catesby, Tresham, 
John Grant, and Thomas Winter. Probably the 
residence of Rookwood at Clopton Hall points to 
some connexion with the ancient family of Clop- 
ton, of Clopton, a name long and well known 
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Stratford-on-Avon. To them New Place, the 
home of Shakspere in that town, once belonged, 
and there may yet be seen the portrait of Charlotte 
Clopton. It may here be asked whether there are 
any allusions, or supposed allusions, in the writings 
of Shakspere to the plot, of which, no doubt, he 
was one of the first to receive the news. In 
‘Hamlet’ we read, “ For ’tis the sport to have the 
enginer hoist with his own petard.” 

Coldham Hall, the family mansion, built in 1574 
by Robert Rookwood, must have been forfeited 
with the estate to the Crown on the attainder of 
Ambrose Rookwood, and on the trial of him with 
the other conspirators Sir Edward Coke, then 
Attorney-General, sternly applied to Sir Everard 
Digby, who asked for some little provision from 
his possessions for his wife and family, the lan- 
guage of the imprecatory Psalm : “Let his children 
be vagabonds, and beg their bread ; let them seek 
it also out of desolate places,” &c. To whom did 
the estate afterwards belong; or to whom was it 
granted or sold? Over the mantel-piece in the 
entrance hall—a fine room open to the roof, and 
from which the other rooms are approached—was, 
and perhaps may be now, a large half-length por- 
trait of a lady, and underneath it some lines in gilt 
letters from Hudibras, part ii, canto i. v. 885, 
commencing :— 

Did not a certain lady whi 

Of late her husband’s own lordship? 
This is said to represent the wife of William, Lord 
Monson, one of the judges of Charles I., who thus 
punished her husband for showing favour to the 
unsanctified Cavaliers. He must, however, if this 
is true, have changed his political principles. An 
editorial note (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 3° S. vi. 252) gives 
some curious particulars concerning Lord Monson, 
who was one of Cromwell's lords, and was married 
three times. The portrait of the lady being in the 
house, however, does not prove that Coldham was 
the property of the Monsons, though it might have 
been their residence at one time as occupants. 

The arms of Rookwood are given by heralds as 

t, six chess-rooks sable. Orest, Ona helmet 
and wreath, mt and sable, a chess-rook or, 
winged proper. In Stanningfield Church is a table- 
tomb with a canopy, said to be that of Thomas 
Rokewood, who died in the reign of Henry VIII. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Lerrer or James Mowtcomery.—I have 
my possession a long and interesting war) 
letter of the poet James Montgomery, dated Shef- 
field, March 11, 1809, and addressed to Dr. John 
Aikin, London, who was at that time editor of the 
Atheneum. Montgomery sends with this letter 
the first draft of his poem ‘ The Castaway Ship,’ 


aking Dr. Aikin’s opinion upon it. I may say 
that this copy differs somewhat from the poem as 


given in his works. In this letter he also gives 
the origin of the poem. The poet further sends for 
Dr. Aikin’s opinion five verses of poetry, which, he 
explains in his letter, had been sent to him some 
time before anonymously, and which were said to 
have been written by a lunatic on the walls of his 
cell with the stem of a tobacco-pipe. 

Montgomery himself has a very high opinion of 
these verses, going so far as to state (of course in 
joke) that he would be willing to become a 
lunatic if by so doing he could write such verses. 
He asks Dr, Aikin to find them a place in the 
Athenewm. Can any reader say if they were ever 
published there or elsewhere? I append acopy:— 

Sublime Invention ever young, 

Of vast conception, towering tongue 
To God the eternal theme ; , 
Notes from yon exaltation caught, 
Unrivalled Royalty of thought, 

O’er meaner thoughts supreme. 

The muse, bright angel of his verse, 
Gives balm for all the thorns that pierce, 
For all the pangs that rage : 

Blest light, still gaining on the gloom ; 
The more than Michal of his bloom, 
The Abishag of his age. 

He sung of God, the Almighty source 
Of all things ; that tremendous force, 
On whom all things depend ; 

Beneath whose arm, before whose eyes, 
All period, power, and enterprise, 
Commences, reigns, and ends. 

The World, the clustering Spheres he made 
The glorious light, the soothing shade, 
Dale, champaign, grove, and hill, 

The Multitudinous Abyes, 

Where secrecy remains in bliss, 

Aod Wisdom hides her skill. 

Tell them 7 Am, Jehovah said, 

To Moses, while Earth heard in dread, 
And smitten to the heart, 

At once above, beneath, around, 

All nature, without voice or sound, 
Replied, ‘* Ok Lord Thou Art.” 


Tuomas C, McMicHaz.. 


Sr. Mitprep’s Csurcues, Povttry AND 
Breap Srreet.—Jealousy for the accuracy of 
*‘N. & Q.,’ which has done me the honour to 
admit into its pages several communications from 
myself, leads me to crave a few lines to point out 
an error of its usually accurate correspondent 
Nemo, who asserts (7" S. iv. 384) that both the 
churches called after St. Mildred no longer exist ; 
the first, St. Mildred’s in the Poultry, having been 
removed nearly thirty years ago, and the other 
—which he says was in Friday Street, but it was 
(and is) in Bread Street—two or three years ago. 
Both these churches were rebuilt by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. That in St. Mildred’s Court, 
Poultry, was taken down and the parish united 
with St. Margaret’s Lothbury nearly thirty years 
ago (I cannot ascertain the exact date, and should 
like to know why Nemo implies that it was 
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standing in 1863). A few old gravestones only 
mark the site on the left hand side of the court, 
now filled with places of business. But I asto- 
nished a policeman in Bread Street by asking 
him where the church of St. Mildred formerly 
stood. He pointed to the spire of it the other 
south) side of Cannon Street, and suggested that 
must be thinking of All Hallows, which was 
taken down in 1878, as is stated on the building 
occupying its site, together with the fact that 
Milton was baptized there (i.¢., of course, in the 
church on the same site which was destroyed in 
the Great Fire). W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Genzsis v. passim: “AND THEY DIED.”— 
have lately seen an inquiry for the author who 
drew attention to the repetition of the phrase “And 
they died ” after the statement of the length of life 
in the instance of the Patriarchs enumerated in 
Genesis, chap. v. Possibly it was in ‘N. & Q.’ 
Bat at least may I mention the name here? In 
his book ‘De Aiternitate Considerationes’ the 
Jesuit Drexelius refers to the comment, and 
— it to Guerricus, the Dominican, as fol- 

ws 

“Guerricus cum audisset in templo legi e libro 
Geneseos: ‘ Factum est omne tempus quod vixit Adam 
nongenti triginta anni, et mortuus est,’ and so on unto 
Methuselah, ita mortem concepit animo, et se quoque 
moriturum, tam valide impressit menti, ut demum in 8. 
Dominici leges jurarit, quo mortem sanctius obiret, et 
tutius adiret beatam xternitatem, quando hic nulla est 
seternitas.”—‘ Cons,,’ v. sect. 1, p. 100, Col. 
The story is made use of in the ‘Contemplations of 
the State of Man’ (formerly attributed to Jeremy 
Taylor ; see Eden’s Taylor's ‘ Works,’ vol. i. p. vii, 
note): ‘‘ Guerricus, a most famous divine, hearing 
the fifth ry of Genesis read,” &c. (book i. 
chap. i. p. 8, London, 1699). Ep, MarsHat. 


Now-resipent Cierics.—There is an old and 
very humorous caricature, alluding to what is now 


happily the by “HH. Bunbury, ” 
senting a cllege gate, evidently Guin 
any Gate, at Christ Church, Oxford, which adjoins 
the president’s lodgings at Corpus, and also Oriel 
College, from which (it is a Sunday morning, after 
a luxurious “ hot breakfast,” and before a cold and 
morning service and sermon) a number of 
clerical “dons” are issuing, in cassocks, “ bob- 
wigs,” and shovel-hats, mounted, as Addison or 
Steele would have said, on easy-going, ambling 
“ pads,” en route for their respective rural parishes. 
Certainly, in these cases, Milton’s satirical remark 
that “the hungry sheep look up and are not fed” 
would in strictness have been applicable. And 
the innuendo of the caricature is obvious, i. ¢., that 
the clerical shepherds preferred the luxuries of a 
college to the simplicity of a rural parish, even if 
adjacent. Happily such a satire would be an 


anachronism, and therefore a libel and a . 
if applied to our parochial clergy (including bene- 
ficed university “dons”) at this time. But apart 
from the literary and pictorial interest of such 
caricatures, it is edifying and also encouraging to 
contrast a languid and torpid past with the revived 
and subsisting energies of the ee —¥ 
. De B, H. 


Popr’s ‘ Works’ (Croker, E:win, anv Covrr. 
HOPE), 10 vors.—The following note is worthy of 
record in ‘N. & Q.’ as showing the length of time 
between an announcement of an important work 
and the complete publication of it. In my unbound 
copy of the rterly Review, No. 171, for Decem- 
ber, 1849, is the following advertisement :— 

“ Nearly ready for publication. A New Edition of the 

Works of Alexander Pope. With Notes, an Original 
and 100 Unpublished Letters. By the Rt, Hon. John 
Wilson Croker. Portraits. 4 vols, 8vo.” 
Possibly there may be an earlier announcement, 
The following dates are those of publication of the 
work announced :—‘ Letters,’ 5 vols., 1871-86; 
* Poetry,’ 4 vols, 1871-82; ‘Life and Index; 
1889. J. W. Croker died Aug. 10, 1857. 

Mr. H. Sargent, in his review of the work 
(Academy, Nov. 9), writes :-— 

“It is now thirty-five years since the expectations of 
lovers of literature were aroused by the announcement 
of a new edition of Pope by John Wilson Croker, the 
foundation of that which has been at last brought to a 
successful conclusion by Mr. Courthope.” 


James Wu. Coox, 
Snaresbrook, Essex, 


Horran.—The following letter appeared in the 
Times of October 15, and seeems worth preserv- 
ing 

“Srn,—In to-day’s issue of your paper your Berlin 
correspondent—who, by the by, habitually sends you 
over such masterly translations of German official docu- 
ments and newspaper extracts—remarks that the ex- 
clamation ‘ Hurrah !’ ‘is said to be of Slavonic origin.” 
I presume your correspondent must have some authority 
for this assertion ; but I hope you will allow me to point 
out that, as far as I know, the word is of purely German 
origin. It is generally assumed to be derived from the 
imitative interjection hurr, describing a rapid movement, 
from which word the Middle High German hurren, ‘to 
move rapidly,’ or rather ‘to hurry,’ has been formed. 
Hurrah is, therefore, nothing else but an enlarged 
form of Aurr, and, as I said, of purely Teutonic origin, 
In Grimm’s ‘Wiérterbuch’ we find the interjection 
quoted from a Minnesinger. It also occurs in Danish 
and Swedish ; and it would be interesting to know when 
it was first introduced in this country in the Anglicized 
form of hurray. In Germany it was frequently used 
during the Napoleonic wars by the Prussian soldiers, 
and it also occurs in some political and martial songs of 
those days. Since then it seems to have been adopted 
also by other nations, even by the French in the form of 
hourra. That the interjection did not become so popular 
in Germany as a cheer at convivial gatherings as in this 
country is probably owing to the circumstance that pre- 
ference was given there to the brief exclamation ‘ Hoch !’ 


forming respectively the end and beginning of the phrases 
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‘Br lebe hoch’ and ‘ Hoch soll er leben.’ Of late the 
word Awrrah seems to have become rather popular in 
Germany. It is just possible that the English reimported 
it there, or that it was revived through the ificent 
Hurrah Germania !’ written by the Fost 

of the German people, Ferdinand Freiligrath, 

“T am, Sir, yours obediently, 

“C. A. Bocunzrm, Ph.D, 
“ King’s College, London, October 12.” 


E. Leaton 


First Epitions or THe Printrep 
America.—lIt is a notable fact that neither the 
Old nor the New Testament in the English lan- 

e@ was ever printed in the colonies till after 
Declaration of American Independence. 

The earliest publication of any portion of the 
Scriptures printed in America was Eliot’s trans- 
lation of the New Testament into the Natick 
Indian dialect in 1661. The Old Testament fol- 
lowed in 1663. Twenty years later a second and 
last edition of this Bible was issued. The first 
edition is now valued at 2501. The Marquis of 
Hastings’s copy of the second edition sold for 2001. 

The first edition of the Bible in the German 
language, and the first in a European tongue, was 

inted at Germantown, in Pennsylvania, in 1743, 
by Christophe Saur. One H. E. Luther, a wealthy 
typefounder of Frankfort, had sent as a gift the 
founts of type in German text from which this edi- 
tion was printed. At the Brinley sale, a few years 
since, a copy was sold for 350 dollars, 

In 1777 Robert Aitkin, a native of Scotland, 
who had settled in Philadelphia as a printer, issued 
an edition of the New Testament, the first in the 
English language with an American imprint. For 
this breach of privilege and his attachment to the 
cause of American independence he was committed 
to prison. 

After his release this zealous Scot, with the 
sanction of Con » announced for publication 
an edition of the “Entire Bible,” which appeared 
in 1782, in brevier type, without pagination, and 
in two duodecimo volumes, This will always be 
prized as the first Bible in the English language 
ever printed in America. Both of these editions 
are of excessive rarity. 

An edition of the Douai and Rheims version of 
the Bible was printed at Philadelphia in 1790 by 
Matthew Carey, an “exile from Erin.” It sold 
for six dollars. Charles Carroll, of Carrolton, 
headed the subscription list, followed by the names 
a a few of the most distinguished men in the 


In 1790 the New Testament was issued at New 
York, and another at Connecticut. In 1791 a 
folio edition of the Bible was printed at Worcester, 
the text revised by Dr. Bancroft, father of the his- 
trian, In the same year a carefully corrected 
_ was printed for the Quakers in New Jersey, 


In the last year of the last century, a.p. 1800, 


the first edition of a New Testament in the Greek 


language was issued by Isaiah Thomas, known in , 


his day as the “ Baskerville of America.” 


C. Fereuson. 
Portland, Maine, 


Lirerary a recent number 
of the Atheneum an article of much interest and 
originality, on ‘Songs of the Great Dominion,’ took 
up the view that poetry, in reflecting the life of 
man, is great in material according to its historic 
associations. The writer went on to say that 
“if even England, with all her riches of historic and 
legendary association, is not so rich in this kind of 
of the Continent, what shall be 


poetic material as 
lish world, Canada, the United 


said of the new 
States, 

In a poem by the late Alexander Smith there is 
something akin to this thought :— 

Of this I am certain, 

That but for the ballads and wails,— 

That make passionate, dead things, stocks and stones, 

Make piteous, woods and dales,— 

The Tweed were as poor as the Amazon, 

That, for all the years it has roll’d, 

Can tell but how fair was the morning red, 

How sweet the evening gold. 

It has to be added, however, that the writer of 
the article referred to proceeds further to deal with 
poetic art as the reflex of the life of N 


Radernie, Fifeshire. 


Princes ALFRED AND Octavius, Sons oF 
Georce III.—There is an excellent line engraving 
by Sir Robert Strange representing the apotheosis 
of these two infant princes, after the painting by 
Benjamin West. On the authority of Burke's 
‘Peerage’ of 1879, Prince Octavius, who was the 
eighth son of George III., was born February 23, 
1779, and died May 2, 1783. Prince Alfred, who 
was his ninth and youngest son, was born Sep- 
tember 22, 1780, and died August 26,1782. They 
were both buried in the royal vault in Henry VII.’s 
chapel at Westminster Abbey, but afterwards 
exhumed, and deposited in the royal vault at 
Windsor constructed by George IIT. 

Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


‘Sporrep a Fotx-Tate.—This was 
the name of a story that an old nurse, a county 
Antrim woman, used to tell to the children in her 
charge. Most of the details are forgotten, and I 
should like to ask, Has the tale ever found a place 
among the many others which have been collected 
and published, or has any variant of it been found? 
I can only recall the commencement. A married 
couple had no children. They greatly desired to 
have some, The woman went to a witch or fairy, 
and asked for her help. She told the woman to go 
into the garden after dark and to lie down under 
a bush and to hold her mouth open. She did this, 
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and a drop sweeter than honey fell into her mouth. 
- After a time a girl was born. Twice again this 
was repeated, and now the woman had three 
daughters, and they were the most beautiful girls 
that ever were seen. The fairy warned the woman 
not to do this again, or she would be sorry for it 
all her life. She disobeyed, and if the other drops 
had been sweeter than honey, this one was more 
bitter than gall. Then the woman was frightened; 
but it was too late, and when the birth took place 
it proved to be a dog, and they called it Spotted 
Laddie, The three girls and their dog brother 
grew up together. The dog could talk, and was 
very wise and kindly. He saved his sisters from 
many dangers which their wilful ways got them 
into. In fact, Spotted Laddie was the good genius 
of the family. I think he was changed into a 
prince in the end. 
W. H. Parrersoy, M.R.I.A. 
Belfast. 


Rorat Avrnors: Luiz pe Bracanga, Kine 
oF Portucat.—To the catalogue of royal authors 
there must now be added the name of the recently 
deceased Luis I., King of Portugal, who has de- 
voted his life most industriously to literature. His 
chief works are translations from Shakespeare, 
viz., ‘Hamlet’ in 1877, ‘The Merchant of Venice’ 
in 1879, ‘ Richard ITI.’ in 1880, and ‘ Othello’ in 
1885. To these he has added ‘ Romeo and Juliet, 
*The Rape of Lucrece,’ and ‘Venus and Adonis,’ 
apparently not yet published. See Silva, ‘ Dict. 
Bibliographico Portuguez,’ t. xiii. p. 327. I believe 
there is also an account of this king’s literary work 
in Teixeira de Vasconcelle, ‘Les Contemporains 
Portugais,’ vol. ii.; but I have only seen the first 
volume of this work. Alas! Iam very imperfectly 
acquainted with Portuguese; but I am assured 
by a qualified judge that the king’s translations 
are well and faithfully done. J. Masxet. 


Tae Exxcrric AND ITs Uses.— 
Some years ago I was on friendly terms with the late 
Rev. G. T. Hudson, Rector of Harthill; and on two 
or three occasions he invited me to pass a night 
at his house to meet his brother, Sir James Hud- 
son, our former ambassador at Turin. They were 
both highly accomplished and remarkable men, 
and I much enjoyed the privilege of their society. 

What has recalled these interviews has been the 
very interesting speech of Lord Salisbury, who 
made the electric telegraph so important an in- 
strument in the service of diplomacy. I heard 
Sir James Hudson say that the two things which 
had suffered most from the use of the telegraph 
were diplomacy and banking. With the latter, I 
fancy, he was connected at Florence, where he then 
resided. He said, ‘‘ When I called on Canning for 
instructions before starting on a diplomatic mis- 
sion, he took a quarto sheet of paper and wrote his 
name at the bottom, telling me those were my in- 


structions,” signifying, I presume, that the minister 
would be responsible for his agent’s arrangements, 
What may be the effect on banking Sir James did 
not explain. 

I suppose that the ex-ambassador felt that hasty 
messages from home might interrupt and impair 

nding negociations that would otherwise p ; 

id not a telegraphic interference cause our di 
aster at Majuba Hill, when Sir Evelyn Wood was 
stopped in advancing to support our inexperienced 
troops against the Boers? But I am writing beyond 
what I know. 

On one occasion Mr. Hudson, who had been the 
private chaplain and trusted almoner of Queen 
Adelaide, read to me a letter which had been dic- 
tated by Her Majesty in her last illness, and which 
contained the most touching expressions of grati- 
tude to all classes of the British nation for their 
hospitable reception of a foreigner. This must 
have been in print. Arrep Garry, D.D. 


Ricwarpson’s ‘ Dictionary.’ (See §. viii, 
311,)—While commenting on ‘ Words that are 
not Wanted: Reliable,’ at the above reference, 
Dr. Nicnouson observes that it does not ap 
in Richardson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ which he to 
depreciate by saying that it is one ‘‘ which I am 
sorry I ever expended so much upon,” whether in 
money, for, like many of William Pickering’s 
books, it was published at a high price, or in time 
does not matter. Opinions may differ on this as 
on other subjects, but there is one merit for which 
Richardson deserves great praise, that is for the 
series of quotations to illustrate the use of words, 
which are not only well selected and arranged in 
chronological order, but also have a full reference 
in most cases appended to them, so that the ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ is a sort of universal index. The larger 
Greek and Latin lexicons had for some centuries 
attended to this point, so essential in a work of 
reference, and it is surprising that Dr. Johnson 
should have been content with adding only the 
name of the author to the passages which he with 
so much judgment selected as illustrative. Richard- 
son’s ‘ Dictionary’ may now be purchased for a 
comparatively small sum, and pending the com- 
pletion of the ‘New English Dictionary’ will be 
of service for a good many years to come. 

W. E. Bucxtey. 


Gieantic Sxgteton.—The (Dublin) Freeman's 
Journal of August, 1812, contains the following 
paragraph. Lewis’s ‘ Topog. Dict.,’ or any kin 
work, makes no reference to the discovery :— 

“Tt is not a little surprising, considering our venera- 
tion for Irish antiquities, that no notice should be taken 
of the skeleton recently disinterred at Leixlip. This 
extraordinary monument of gigantic human stature was 
found by two labourers in Leixlip Churchyard on Fri- 
day, the 10th ult., when making a kind of sewer, near 
the Salmon-leap, for conveying water, by Mr. Haigh’s 
orders, It appeared to have belonged to a man of not 
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less than ten feet in height! It is believed to be the 
same mentioned by Keating—Phelim O’Tool, buried in 
Leixlip Churchyard, near the Salmon-leap, 1,252 years 
ago, In the same place was found to be a large finger 
ring of pure gold. There was no inscription or cha- 
racters of any kind upon it, a circumstance to be 
lamented, as it might throw a clear light upon this in- 
teresting subject. Our correspondent saw one of the 
teeth, which was as large as an ordinary fore-finger.”’ 
An abnormally large human skeleton is known to 
be preserved in the Museum of Trinity College, 
Dublin; but Dr. Samuel Haughton informs me 
that it belonged to a Tipperary hero named 
Magrath in the last century, and until I showed 
him the above declares that he had never heard of 
the remains found at Leixlip. 

W. J. FirzParricx, F.S.A. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Cock-AND-BULL sTory.”—Has the origin of 
this phrase been ascertained? The earliest refer- 
ences yet before me are the following :— 

1621, Burton, ‘Anat. Mel.,’ pt. ii. sec. ii. mem. 4 
(1651), 274 : “ Some men’s sole delight is, to take tobacco, 
and drink all day long in a tavern or ale-house, to dis- 
—. sing, jest, roar, talk of a cock and bull over a 
pot,” &c. 

1660, 8. Fisher, ‘ Rustick’s Alarm,’ in ‘ Works’ (1679), 
409: “ What a strange Story is here ! as if a man should 
tell a Tale of two things, a Cock and a Bull, meta- 
morpozed into one, wheirof the one having been as con- 
fidently as untruly avowed to be assuredly known to be 
the other, viz. the Cock to be a Bull, is [being denyed] 
as ridiculously as reasonlessly profer'd to be proved in 
this illegal and illogical way of Argumentation, viz. 
That which evidenceth it self to be a Bull, both is, and 
is assuredly known to be a Bull ; but the Bull [alias the 
Cock ; for so he means, and should say] evidenceth him- 
self to be a Bull : Theirfore the Bull [or the Cock] both 
is, and is assuredly known to be a Bull.” 

1667, Sir R. Moray, Let. 7 Nov., in ‘ Lauderdale Pap.’ 

885), ii. 83 : “ This evening I gave L. F. a visite, but 

would not begin to talk of any matters and hee did not, 
80 wee talkt about an hour of a cock and a bull.” 

1681, ‘ Trial of 8S, Colledge,’ “36. Mr. Ser. Jeff. We 
call you to that particular of the papers, and you run 
~ By a story of a Cock and a Bull, and I kaow not 
Ww 


The second of these suggests the French cog-a- 
Pane, but the first might refer to cock-fighting 
and bull-baiting. Our first example of ‘‘ cock- 
and-bull story” is only of 1828; earlier examples 
have all “stories of a cock and a bull.” I need 
not add that references to Brewer’s ‘Phrase and 
Fable’ and similar works are'not wanted. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford, 


Turvus Hovse.—In the Castle Howard MS. life 
of St. Cuthbert (c. 1450), which I am now pre- 


paring for publication by the Surtees Society, the 
ollowing passage occurs (Il. 2177-80):— 

pis lyfe contemplatyue pan 

Cuthbert in a priue place began 

In a place with oute his cell 

Now calde pe thrus house as men tell. 
The corresponding passage in Bede is this :— 

“Et quidem in primis vite solitarie rudimentis 
secessit ad locum quendam qui in exterioribus ejus cellz 
partibus secretior apparet.”—‘ Vit, 8. Cuthb.,’ xvii. 

The place was almost certainly ‘‘ St. Cuthbert’s 
Island,” a tiny isle close to Lindisfarne, accessible 
on foot at low water. On this islet are some traces 
of the medieval or earlier chapel of “ St. Cuthbert 
in the Sea,” and also, as Dr. Raine thought, of 
another building near it (‘N. Durham,’ 145). 
What was the “thrus house” of the fifteenth cen- 
tury? Can it have been a place of burial, so 
called from a number of throughs or flat grave- 
stones ? J.T. F. 

Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Heropotus.—Where is the first literary refer- 
ence to Herodotus as the “ Father of history”; and 
ay eg author of the expression ? .R. 


“To sTaY AT HOME 18 BEesT.”—Can any reader 
kindly tell me the author of the following lines of 
verse 

Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest, 
Home keeping hearts are happiest ; 
For they who wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care, 

To stay at home is best. 
Weary, and homesick, and distress’d, 
They wander East, they wander West ; 
And are baffled, and beaten, and blown about 
By the winds of the wilderness of doubt. 

To stay at home is best, 

E. E. 


Town’s Hvussanp.—‘ James Mihill, Town’s 
Husband,” was buried at St. Mary’s, Beverley, 
in 1757. What is a town’s husband A tz 


‘A TopocrapHicaL Pian oF MANCHESTER AND 
Satrorp, by C. Laurent, engineer. Below the 
map it says: ‘‘London, published Dec. 9, 1793, 
by C. Laurent, Geographer, New Road, St. George 
Fields.” I shall feel obliged to any one who will 
kindly supply me with particulars about Laurent’s 
career and the date of the death. He seems to 
have been a Frenchman who settled in London, 
and must have been employed for the production 
of works similar to the above. Did he issue any 
other maps and surveys of towns of this country ? 

C. Roxper. 

Fallowfield, near Manchester. 


Cato Street Conspiracy.—At Holbeach, Lin- 
colnshire, is a house called the White House Lodge, 
occupied by friends of mine, who were informed 
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spiracy was hatched. Will any one tell me if this 
is so, or give me ahem a the subject? 
T. J. Mrronztt. 


Holbeach. 


Fisnmarket.—In 1780 there was near West- 
minster Bridge a called Fishmarket. Where- 
abouts was it in Westminster ? 


©. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow, 


@ purpose uci family history, I shou 
be glad to pata gd any representative of 
the above family. Corpurr. 


Amvissement.—The collection of philological 
memoirs presented to M. Gaston Paris by his 
Swedish pupils, and just published at Stockholm, 
is headed by a dissertation on the vocal loss, or 
suppression in sound, of final r in French (as, for 
nstance, in Monsieur, parler, &c.), and this vocal 
suppression is called “L’Amuissement de |’R 

e.” As this word is not to be found in the 
best French dictionaries, can any phonologist 
amongst your readers kindly explain the deriva- 
tion of this new term ? ». + 

P.S.—Soon after having sent my query, I 
traced the derivation of this 
mutus. Still, may I further ask, Would the forma- 
tion of such a new technical term not have more 
fitly started from the Latin root mutus (cp. Ital. 
muto, Span. mudo), avoiding the needlessly pre- 
fixed a (though it is formed after the analogy of 
current words, like adoucissement, &c.), and pro- 
ducing, for instance, a new derivative like muti- 
Sication ? 


Sitver Fisn.—Persons who have lived in 
Queensland tell of little creatures called “ silver 
fish,” which act in the same mischievous way that 
moths do in our houses in this country, é.¢., by 
eating up clothes, carpets, furs, &c. They are 
said to be very like tiny fishes of a silvery hue, 
and to move about very quickly over floors or 
wherever else they can be seen. I suppose these 
little creatures are known to naturalists, and I 
should like to ask to what branch of the animal 
kingdom they belong, who are their relations, 
and by what name learned men call them. This 
query is suggested by something that came under 
my notice lately. I think I have seen some real 
living silver fish under these eold skies. On 
Hallow Eve some children were eating walnuts at 
my table, and on one of these nuts being crushed 
several little creatures were seen moving quickly 
about the plate among the fragments of the nuts. 
They were spindle-shaped, less than half an inch 
long, in general form a very small pickle of 


oats, of a silvery colour, and they moved with a 
quick, gliding motion, very like swimming. They 
seemed to have no legs, and were very unlike 
any kind of maggots. Have any of the readers 


of ‘N. & Q.’ observed these little animals in 
walnuts? nuts were foreign. 
W. H. Parrerson, M.R.I.A, 
Belfast, 


Tae Formation or Compouxp Worps.—Will 
some philological student kindly enlighten my 
ignorance by explaining the correct manner of 
forming compound nouns? In my native shire we 
talk of “the house-roof,” instead of ‘‘ the roof of 
the house,” “‘ the barn-end,” instead of “ the end of 
the barn,” “‘ the bread-loaf,” instead of “ the loaf 
of bread,” and simplify our speech generally by the 
use of double words. But I am told by critics 
that such substantives are provincialisms, and must, 
therefore, be excluded from the vocabulary of 
people who speak book English. If this be so, by 
what rule may the uninstructed distinguish the 
sheep from the goats, dictionary words from 
colloquialisms ? if bread-loaf is, as I am told, 
provincial, why should sugar-loaf be accepted as 
classical ? B. L. RB. ©. 


Lampert Famity, Kent.—Is anything known 
of a Kentish family of this name migrating to 
Ireland? There is a tradition that five daughters 
of this name married five aldermen. This may 
prove a clue, ifa fact. Harpric Morrury. 


Sir Hewry Nevitt.—Who was the Sir Henry 
Nevill who was knighted at Cadiz in 1596 by the 
Earl of Essex? Was he “Sir Henry of Bed- 
minster,” the youngest brother of Edward Nevill, 
restored as Baron Abergavenny in 1604, or his 
cousin Sir Henry of Billingbeare, ambassador to 
France in 1599? “Henry Nevill, Esq.,” who was 
returned M.P. for Liskeard in 1597-8, is generally 
considered, and with strong probability, as the 
after ambassador, in which case the Cadiz knight 
would probably be the first-named. If so, when 
was Sir Henry of Billingbeare — » 


Leigh, Lancashire. 


Uves.—Did this word in Norman-French, or in 
any other dialect, signify a bunch of grapes in the 
early part of the sixteenth century ? F.S.A. 


Deror’s Dutcuman.—In speaking of the effect 
his famous pamphlet ‘ The Shortest Way with the 
Dissenters ’ had with the Dissenters themselves, 
and their dulness in comprehending its intention, 
Defoe says (Forster’s ‘ Daniel De Foe, 1855, p. 70), 
“All the fault I can find in myself as to these 
people is that when I had drawn the picture, I did 
not, like the Dutchman with his man and his bear, 
write under them, ‘ This is the man and this is the 
bear,’ lest the people should mistake me.” What 
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is the incident referred to ; and who is the Dutch- 


man ? ALPHA, 


Fatuer or Henry any of 
readers tell the name of the father of Henry 
Washington, brother-in-law of Henry Fairfax, 
Sheriff of Yorkshire about 1690? Washington 
died in 1718, and his widow lived in St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, London. She had seven children. Two 
were baptized at South Cave, and others at Don- 
caster or in London. He had a son Richard, who 
may have been the person of that name who in 
1747 died at Barbadoes. E. D. N. 
St. Paul, Minnesota, U.S. 


RacinE AND THE Kyicuts TempLars.—Where 
does Racine refer to the execution of Molay, 
Grand Master of the Knights Templars in France, 
put to death by Philip the Fair in 1314? He 
puts into the martyr’s mouth, I am told, a sum- 
mons to his judges to meet him at the august and 
impartial tribunal of God. Where is it? I have 
searched in vain. J. Maskevt. 


BattLe or Bosworta.—Sir John Cheyney is 
said to have been the standard-bearer to Henry 
VIL. at this battle. How is it, then, that in the 
church of Yspetty Evan, in North Wales, there is 
a@ monument to Ryhs Fawr ap Meredydd, “ Stan- 
dard-bearer to Henry VII. at the Battle of Bos- 
worth”? Can the two standard-bearers have both 
attended Henry of Richmond, the Welsh Ryhs ap 
Meredydd bearing his standard of the Red Dragon, 
as the Tudor banner or ensign, and Sir John 
Cheyney bearing his English coat of arms? Where 
can I find an account, with particulars, of the 
standard-bearers at this battle ? 

B. Frorence Scarverr. 


Brack Cap sy a Jupcr,—Can any of 
your readers tell me the origin and meaning of 
the judge putting on a black cap when he passes 
& capital sentence on a convict; and if there 
is any prescribed shape for it; and whether 
it is worn at any other time; and, if so, when? 
I fancy it may symbolize sovereign power, inas- 
much as the judge would then be the only person 
in court with his head covered ; but I know of no 
data for this idea. Hacer. 

(This query was asked 1* S, ix. 399, and remains 
unanswered. | 


Hares not Eaten sy Gavts anp Certs.—I 
should be much obliged if some of your readers 
will give me the reference to Czsar’s statement 
that hares were not eaten by the — 


Wrrcncrarr.—Can any reader kindly tell me 
where to find any engravings or woodcuts, old 
or modern, illustrating the witchcraft superstitions 
prevalent in England in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries? Representations of a trial or 


execution of witches, or of the various ordeals to 

which they were subjected, would be most useful. 

I am also desirous of getting some views of the 

district around Pendle, near Burnley, in Lanca- 

shire, the home of the so-called ‘ Lancashire 

Witches.’ F. J. 
Knowsley, Prescot, Lancashire, 


Replies. 
‘DE TRIBUS IMPOSTORIBUS.’ 
(7™ §. viii. 347.) 

During the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries rumours were current of the existence of 
an extraordinarily blasphemous book bearing this 
title. It is referred to by innumerable writers 
(Genthe cites no fewer than ninety-one, and his list 
might be largely increased), yet certainly no one 
of them had seen it, or was able to give any 
precise details as to its contents. Twenty- 
seven men, of more or less eminence, have been 
credited (or discredited) with its authorship, among 
others Averroés, Frederick I., Frederick iL, Boc- 
caccio, Poggio, Pomponatius, Machiavelli, Eras- 
mus, Aretin, Dolet, Servetus, Rabelais, Giordano 
Bruno, and Milton; and although Mr. Hupson is 
inaccurate in referring to a letter of Pope Gregory 
IX., cited by Matthew Paris, as ascribing the 
authorship to the Emperor Frederick II., yet the 
statement in the letter that the emperor asserted 
that the world had been deceived by three im- 
postors, Moses, Jesus Christ, and Mahomet, pos- 
sibly was the foundation of the report that such a 
book existed, and certainly gave rise to the sub- 
sequent suggestion that the emperor himself was its 
author. During the early part of the eighteenth 
century, however, and perhaps during the latter 
part of the seventeenth, there circulated in manu- 
script a short treatise bearing this, or a somewhat 
similar title, which was believed to be the cele- 
brated book in question. The earliest of these 
manuscripts of the existence of which we have 
undoubted and authentic evidence was in the 
library of J. F. Mayer, of Berlin ; and at the sale 
of his collection, in 1716, it was purchased by 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, and from it several of the 
MSS. now existing were copied. One of these, 
apparently made soon after 1716, is in my posses- 
sion, and bears the following title :— 

“De Imposturis Religionum, Breve Compendium. 
Descriptum ab Exemplari Mscto, quod in Bibliotheca 
Joh. Friderici Mayeri, Theologi, publice distracta Bero- 
lini Anno 1716 deprehensum, et a Principe Eugenio de 
Sabaudia 80 Imperialibas redemptum fuit.” 

It is asmall quarto of 44 pp., and is legibly written, 
the paper and handwriting being of the first half 
of the eighteenth century. 

In 1712 La Monnoye published a dissertation, 
in the form of a letter to the President Bouhier, to 
prove (which he does satisfactorily) the non-exist- 
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ence of the book so often referred to in mediaval 
and modern times. (This dissertation will be 
found at the end of the editions of the ‘ Mena- 
giane ’ given b= Monnoye.) He was replied to 
1716, in a ‘ nse a la Dissertation de M. De 
Le Monnoye sur le Traité Des Trois Imposteurs.’ 
It is signed “ J. L. R. L.,” and has been attributed, 
but not upon any substantial ground, to J. P. 
author of an ‘ Apology for Vanini.’ The 
writer asserts that he was the possessor of » MS, 
of the book in question, which he had obtained in 
1706 from a German officer at Frankfort, to whom 
he had taken a solemn oath that it should never 
be woe but though he conceived himself bound 
strictly by his oath, he did not consider that this 
prevented him from translating the book, and he 
and a friend did accordingly translate it into 
French ; and he then proceeds to give a sketch of 
the argument of each chapter. The pretended 
translation has since been printed in full, as here- 
after mentioned. It is clear that it has no relation 
whatever to Mayer's MS., and unquestionably it 
never had a Latin original. An account of it, and 
of its true history and origin, with the ridiculous 
story of how the original came into the writer’s 
ion, may be read in Prosper Marchand's 
interesting dissertation on the book ‘ De Tribus 
Impostoribus’ contained in his ‘ Dictionnaire His- 
torique’ (La Haye, 1758), vol. i. pp. 312-329. 
In the latter part of the eighteenth century a 
ted book was found to exist bearing the fol- 
wing title: “De Tribus Impostoribus. Anno 
mpc.” It is described as a small octavo of 46 pp. 
Three copies of this are mentioned, but the where- 
abouts of only two of these is now known. One is 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and comes from 
the collection of the Duc de la Valliére, at whose 
sale in 1784 it was purchased for 474 livres. A 
second copy was in the Crevenna collection, and 
was announced in the sale catalogue of 1790. It 
was not, however, then sold, but was stated to be 
withdrawn ; and its subsequent history and pre- 
sent locality are not known. The third copy was 
apy by Renouard in 1812, at the sale of the 
ks of a German professor, who had written 
upon it that it had been given to him at Rotter- 
dam in 1762 (‘Catalogue de la Bibliothéque d’un 
Amateur,’ vol. i. p. 118). At the sale of Renouard’s 
lib in 1854 it was sold for 140 francs, and 
passed into the collection of Prince Michael Gal- 
itzin, where it probably now remains. Its most 
recent editor, however, Emil Weller, asserts the 
existence of a fourth copy, in the Royal Library of 
Dresden ; but according to Falkenstein (‘ Be- 
schreibung der Keeniglichen Bibl. zu Dresden,’ 
1839, cited by G. Brunet) this is a copy of the 
edition printed at Giessen in 1792 by Krieger. 
The copy in the Bib. Nat. is substantially the 
same book as that of which the MS. was in Mayer's 
collection, and which was sold to Prince Eugene in 


1716, but it contains several additional pages at the 
end, and has also numerous variations in the text, 
showing that it was not printed from Mayer’s MS, 
or from any copy of it. The book has very little 
literary or theological merit or interest. It is 
chiefly commonplace argument to prove that Moses 
and Mahomet were both impostors, and that the 
Old Testament is not inspired. While the author 
expresses great respect for the Gospel, and says 
nothing directly against Jesus Christ, it is clear 
that he is intended as the third impostor men- 
tioned on the title. The dates at which this book 
was composed and the three copies referred to 
were printed have been the subject of much 
discussion among critics. Emil Weller is of 
opinion that the date 1598 is genuine, and that 
the book was, in fact, composed in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, and printed at 
Cracow in 1598. Barbier (‘ Dict. des Anonymes’) 
Brunet (‘ Manuel’), and others contend—and this 
is the general opinion—that the book was, in fact, 
printed at Vienna in 1753 by P. Straube, and that 
he or his editor based it upon one of the MSS. 
which had been for some time in circulation, but 
made some additions thereto. Certainly the style 
and matter seem to me to be those of the end 
of the seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth 
century rather than those of the latter half of 
the sixteenth. I have not seen the copy in the 
Bib. Nat., and can therefore express no opinion ss 
to the date of the printing of the volume. The 
book has been frequently reprinted and translated 
into French, Italian, German, and perhaps Spanish. 
The best edition is that given in 1867 by Gustave 
Brunet under the following title :— 

Le Traité des Trois Imposteurs (De Tribus Import 
toribus; M.p.110) Traduit pour la premiére fois en Fran- 
gais; Texte Latin en regard, Collationné sur l’exemplaire 
du Duc De La Valliére, aujourd'hui a la Bibliothéque 
Impériale de Paris, augmenté de variantes de plusieurs 
manuscrita etc., précédé d'une Notice Philologique et 
Bibliographique par Philomneste Junior, Paris et 
Bruxelles, 1807. 

As only 237 copies were printed (mine is No. 164) 
it is now difficult to meet with. The same editor 
had previously given an edition of the Latin text, 
with a notice “ Philologique et Bibliographique,” 
in 1860 (Paris, Gay). Two other excellent editions 
are those of Weller (Heilbronn, 1876) and F. W. 
Genthe (Leipzig, 1833). The latter has an intro- 
duction containing much interesting matter, and 
bears the title “De Impostura Religionum Breve 
Compendium seu Liber de Tribus Impostoribus. 
Nach zwei MSS. und mit Historisch-Litterarischer 
Einleitung.” It is not a reprint of one of the three 
copies bearing date mprrc., but is based on several 
of the MSS. before referred to. Prior to the Heil- 
bronn edition Weller had printed the book with a 
German translation in 1846. Other editions are 
those of Berlin (or rather Giessen), 1792 (with 
another tract), under the title (according to Weller) 
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‘Zwei seltene antisupernaturalistiche Manuscripte,’ 
This I have not seen. Daelli, of Milan, printed 
in 1864 an edition with an Italian translation, as 
well of the text as of the “ Notice Philologique et 
Bibliographiyue” of G. Brunet. A Spanish transla- 
tion is cited by Weller, but not otherwise known 
to me, with the impress “ Londres (Burdeos), 
1823. 

The celebrity of the book and the interest to 
which it, or its title at least, has given rise during 
so many centuries has led to the publication of 
several treatises with an identical or similar title, 
some intended to induce the unwary reader into 
buying and reading them under the impression 
that they were the genuine ‘ De Tribus Impostori- 
bus.’ The earliest that I know was written by 
J. B. Morin in 1644 (reprinted 1654), ‘ Vincentii 
Panurgi Epistola ad Cl. Viram J. B. Morinum 
De Tribus Impostoribus,’” The three impostors 
referred to are Gassendi, Naudé, and Bernier. 
A book entitled ‘De Tribus Nebulonibus,’ speci- 
ally against Mazarin, the two others being Mas- 
saniello and Cromwell, appeared in 1647, and in 
1669 Evelyn published his well-known ‘ History of 
the Three late famous Impostors Padre Otto- 
manno, Mahomet Bei, and Sabbatai Sevi.’ It is 
not probable that the title of any of these was 
intended to deceive, or did, in fact, deceive any 
one; but the next book which I notice is more 
deceptive, and is frequently cited in catalogues as 
being the genuine book. Its title is ‘ De Tribus Im- 
Magais Liber.’ Theimpostors are Lord 

erbert of Cherbury, Hobbes, and Spinoza. The 
author was Christian Kortholt. The first edition 
was printed at Kiel in 1680; the second, edited, 
after the author's death, by his son, at Hamburg in 
1700. A German translation of it was made by 
Michael Bern (not Born, as G. Brunet states), and 

inted at Hamburg in 1693, under the title 
Altar der Atheisten, der Heyden und der 
Christen.’ 

The Kiel edition of the original is stated by 
Marchand, Genthe, and G. Brunet to be printed 
“Kiloni, apud Richelium.” My copy, however, 
bears “Kiloni, Literis & Sumptibus Joachimi 
Reumanni, Acad. Typogr. 1680.” I have not a 
sufficient acquaintance with Kiel printers to know 
if there was one named Richel ; but is it impossible 
that in Marchand “ Richelium” is a misprint for 
Rewmannum, and that Genthe and G. Brunet 
have simply copied Marchand, without “ verifying 
their references”? The Hamburg edition of 1700 
is also printed by Reumann. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century there 
circulated in MS. a treatise directed against the 
Christian as well as the Jewish and Mahometan 
religions, bearing the title ‘Esprit de Spinosa.’ It 
was at first attributed to a pupil of Spinoza, a 
physician named Lucas ; but Marchand considers 
that Lucas was not the author, but that it was the 


joint production of one Vroese, J. Aymon, and J. 
Rousset. It was printed in 1719 at the Hague, 
with a life of Spinoza prefixed, under the title ‘La 
Vie et Esprit de M. Benoit Spinosa.’ According 
to Marchand nearly the whole impression of the 
latter part (the ‘Esprit de Spinosa’) was burnt on 
account of its profanity ; but one copy fell into the 
hands of a disreputable literary adventurer named 
Ferber, who caused it to be printed at Rotterdam 
by M. Bohm, with some modifications, without the 
life of Spinoza, under the title ‘De Tribus Impos- 
toribus,’ Frankfort, 1721. Both these editions 
(of 1719 and 1721) are now extremely rare, and I 
know them only from the descriptions of Marchand, 
Barbier, J. OC. Brunet (Manuel), and G. Brunet, 
but I doubt whether any one of the three last-named 
has seen a copy of either, or knows them otherwise 
than from the description given by Marchand. 
The ‘Esprit de Spinosa’ was reprinted in 1768 
with the title “ Teaité des Trois Imposteurs. 
A Yverdon de l’Imprimerie du Professeur de 
Felice.” This is (probably) the earliest edition 
bearing the French title ‘Trois Imposteurs.’ A 
copy of it is in my possession. In addition to 
the treatise itself, it contains an interesting 
appendix, comprising “Sentimens sur le Traité 
des Trois Imposteurs,” the “Réponse” to the 
dissertation of La Monnoye, and an extract 
from the ‘ Memoires de Litterature’ of Sallengre. 
Other editions are cited by G. Brunet, of 1767 
(with other tracts, the first of which is entitled 
‘De I’Imposture Sacerdotale, and the impress 
“ Londres”), 1775, two of 1776, and 1793. In 
1796 an edition printed at Paris was given by 
Mercier de Compitgne. This is the book of which 
Mr. Hupson a copy, and of which he 
gives the full title, but I cannot agree with him 
that it is “very witty.” Though occasionally 
amusing, it seems to me in general laboured and 
dull, An English translation of it is cited by G. 
Brunet as published at Dundee in 1844 by J. 
Myles, entitled ‘The Three Impostors.’ This was 
made from the edition of Amsterdam of 1776, and 
was reprinted in 1846 at New York by G. Vale. 
According to G. Brunet, a Spanish translation was 
printed in 1823 at Bordeaux, under the rubric of 
London ; but, as I have before stated, Weller gives 
this as a translation of the Latin treatise ‘De Tribus 
Impostoribus.’ A German translation appeared at 
Berlin in 1787. 

‘Le Traite des Trois Imposteurs’ was placed in 
the Index in 1783. The Yverdon edition has the 
honour of being cited, and the impress is curiously 
given as “ Yverdon de |’ Imprimerie des Professeurs 
de Felicité.” 

An interesting article on the subject will be 
found in the ‘ Analectabiblion’ of the Marquis du 
Roure, vol. i. p. 412. In Blackwood’s Magazine, 
vol. viii. p. 306, will be found what purports to be 
an original contribution, but is really a translation 
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of a part of the ‘Réponse’ to the dissertation of 
La Monnoye. As the articles in Branet’s ‘ Manuel’ 
(last edition), Barbier’s ‘Dict. des Anonymes’ (third 
edition), and Quérard’s ‘ Supercheries’ (second edi- 
tion) are not always under the heads to which we 
should naturally turn, it may be convenient to 
note that they will be found in Brunet in vol. v. 
col. 944, under “ Tribus”; and col. 1207, “ Vie et 
l'Esprit de M. B. Spinosa”; in Barbier, vol. iv. 
col. 285, under “Réponse”; col. 788, “Traité”; 
and col. 1224, “De Tribus”; in Quérard, vol. i. 
col. 386, under “ Arpe.” 

Though this reply has extended to too great 

b, I have confined myself to the barest 
bibliographical details. To adequately discuss 
the title, the books, the editions, and the 
various controversies, literary, theological, bio- 
graphical, and bibliographical, to which they 

ve given rise, and which bave never yet been 
satisfactorily treated, would demand an article of 
the length allowed by a quarterly review, and 
could not be achieved in the space to which a reply 
in ‘N. & Q.’ must necessarily be confined. 
Ricuarp C. 

The Elms, Roehampton. 

To reply fully to the query of Mr. Hupsow 
would require far more space than could be reason- 
ably asked from the Editor of ‘N. & Q.,’ the sub- 
ject being full of detail as well as of interest. 
Many of your correspondents are far more capable 
than I of doing it justice, but the following notes 
may be of some service, About the beginning of 
the seventeenth century a work bearing this title 
was talked of with bated breath, the earliest men- 
tion of such a treatise appearing in 1611 (the tract 
then existing only in MS.) ; and suggestions to 
the same effect appeared from time to time through 
the century. But though many orthodox writers 
busied themselves about this terrible tract, none of 
them was able to point to the existence of a copy, 
and the earliest actually existing work with such a 
title is that described by Brunet and other biblio- 
graphers, containing 46 pp. octavo, the title-page 
of which gives no indication of place or name of 
author or printer, and simply runs thus, “ De | 
Tribus | Impostoribus | Anno. m.p.11c.” There is 
evidence to show that this treatise really existed in 
MS. in 1716, but the date of 1598, as above, is evi- 
dently false. I believe that only one copy can now 
be traced as in existence, viz., that sold in the La 
Valliere sale, 1783 (vol. iii. p. 374), for the then 
large sum of 474 livres, (It was bought by the 
duke for 300 livres.) It is now in the Bibliotbéque 
Nationale at Paris, and from it the textual reim- 

ion given in 1861 by Philomneste Junior 
Gustave Brunet), was derived. The copies sold 
at the Crevenne and Renouard sale seem to have 
disappeared. It is asserted by Barbier (‘ Diction- 
naire des Anonymes ’) that this edition was printed 
in Vienna in 1753. A second edition, an ex- 


tremely limited issue, appears to have been printed 
at Giessen by the bookseller Krieger in 1792. This 
contains 64 pp., instead of 46 in the original. The 
text was, moreover, published in 1833 at Leipzig 
by Dr. F. W. Genthe. Based upon MSS. without 
inspection, perhaps, of the La Valliere copy, it 
does not contain the whole of the text. In 1846 
the full Latin text with a German translation 
appeared, with an introduction by Emile Weller. 
This editor is of the opinion that the date 1598 is 
really that of the impression of the first edition. 
Finally, we have the edition of 1861, mentioned 
above, which Mr. Hupson would do well to con- 
sult. 

The French work entitled ‘ Traité des Trois Im- 
posteurs’ appears to have little or no connexion 
with the original Latin treatise, but to be merely 
a redaction of a fragment of a book entitled ‘ The 
Life and Spirit of Spinoza.’ The editions are as 
follows :—Rotterdam, 1721, small 4to., pp. 60; 
Yverdun, 1768, small 8vo., 1775 (Dutch), and 
1776 (German) editions, pp. 152; Amsterdam, 
1776, 138 pp. To these must be added Mr. Hup- 
son’s edition, 1796, a notice of which I have not met 
with. English translations of this work appeared 
in Dundee, 1844, 12mo., pp. 96, entitled ‘The 
Three Impostors,’ and again in New York, 1846, 
None of these appears to have anything in common 
with the original Latin text, in reference to which 
a few words may not be out of place. 

Some conception of the spirit which animates it 
may be gathered from its opening words :— 

“ Deum esse, eum colendum esse, multi disputant, ante- 
quam et quid sit Deus, et quid sit esse, quatenus hoc cor- 
poribus et spiritibus, ut corum fert distinctio, commune 
est, et quid sit colere Deum intelligant. Interim cultum 
dei mensuram cultus fastuosoram hominum zesti- 
mant, 

A dispassioned and critical, if “ unreligious,” 
method is made use of in an inquiry whether the 
orthodox ideas of a divine being and of worship, 
especially as set forth in the Old Testament, can 
give satisfaction to an unprejudiced seeker after 
truth ; the discrepancies and difficulties in the 
Mosaic record are dwelt on; the human element in 
revelation is mercilessly brought into prominence; 
and finally, with but scanty reference to O 
tianity or its founder, the author plays off Moses 
against Mahomet, urging that if the sectaries of 
the former call the Arabian prophet an impostor, 
the Mahometans have in reply a perfect right to 
accuse Moses of giving currency to stories incre- 
dible and fabulous. 

The treatise seems to be incomplete or imperfect, 
the conclusion being somewhat abrupt, and is of a 
suggestive rather than of a comprehensive cha- 
racter: it appears to me to contain nothing inten- 
tionally profane, but must certainly have been 
startling to the few orthodox readers whom it can 
have reached. 

Finally, a comparison of the first few words of 
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the Ashburnham MS., mentioned by Mr. Hup- 
son, with those which I have quoted will show 
whether that MS. was translated from the original 
or from the spurious treatise. 

J. Extor Hopexiy. 

Richmond, Surrey. 

The Wigan Public Library possesses a reprint of 
the work ‘De Tribus Impostoribus,’ published by 
Jules Gay (432 copies only) in 1861, 16mo. The 
reprint is made from a copy once belonging to the 
Due de la Vallitre, and now in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Mr. Hopson will find most of the 
information he desires in the admirable biblio- 
graphical notice which precedes the text of this 
charming little edition, which is written by “ Phi- 
lomneste Junior ” (Pierre Gustave Brunet). 

H. T. Fotxarp. 

I am informed that an annotated edition of ‘ De 
Tribus Impostoribus’ will be published at the end 
of the year, accompanied by translations into Eng- 
lish, German, Dutch, French, and Italian. 

Hewyry 

Many valuable replies, goi rincipally over the 
ake ound, have bem received.) 


§. viii. 329).—The information 
afforded by most histories of the French Revolu- 
tion respecting the gabelle is so hazy, not to say 
inaccurate, that it may interest many more than 
Lz tvs to have the following extracts from a trust- 
worthy but very rare work, the “Mémoires” laid 
by the Ministry of Louis XVI. before the Assembly 
of the Notables. The “‘ Mémoire concernant la 
Gabelle” opens as follows :— 

“Un impdét si considérable dans sa qualité qu’il excéde 
le produit de deux vingtiémes; si disproportionné dans 
ga répartition qu'il fait payer dans une province vingt fois 
plus qu’on ne paie dans une autre; si rigoureux dans sa 
perception que son nom seul inspire de l'effroi; un impdt, 
qui frappant une denrée de premiére nécessité pése sur 
le pauvre presque autant que sur le riche; qui prive le 
commerce de plus d'une branche intéressante; qui en- 
léve a l’agriculture un moyen salutaire de conserver ses 
bestiaux ; un impét enfin dont les frais vont au cin- 
quiéme de son produit, & qui par l’attrait violent qu’il 
— a la contrebande fait condamner tous les ans 4 

chaine ou a Ja prison plus de cing cens chefs de famille, 
& occasionne plus de quatre mille eaisies par année ; tels 
sont les traits qui caractérisent la Gabelle.” 

The ministerial report goes on to say that the 
king is desirous to ease his people of so grievous a 
burden, but that, as the impost produces a revenue 
of nearly sixty million livres, it is impossible todo 
more than lighten the shocking disproportions of 
the tax, and reorganize the administration with a 
view to economy. Various propositions to attain 
these ends follow, but as they never came into 
Operation, it seems needless to recount them. The 
following is more interesting :— 

“Tl est inutile de rechercher quelle a été la premiére 
Origine de la Gabelle, & quels ont été ses 


depuis l’époque oi le droit sur le sel, consenti par les 
Etats Généraux en 1353 pour des besoins momentanés, 
& prorogé en 1358, devint ensuite fixe & permanent; il 
sullit d’observer qu’en 1537 cet impét fut porté au quart 
de la valeur du sel; qu’en 1543 il le fut jusqu’aux 
huitiémes, & qu’il étoit alors peru indistinctement dans 
toutes les provinces du royaume, excepté la Bretagne.” 

The report goes on to say that in 1549 and 1553 
Poitou, Aunis, Apjou, Limousin, the 
Marche, Perigord, and Upper Guienne redeemed 
the tax by a payment of 1,743,500 livres, and that 
several other provinces had subsequently purchased 
partial exemptions. Others, again, had managed 
to obtain exemption from the frequent additions 
that had been made to the price of salt, while 
Artois, Flanders, Hénault, Calais, the Boulonnais, 
Alsace, Béarn, Lower Navarre, and other modern 
acquisitions of the crown, were, like Brittany, 
wholly exempt. The result of these conditions was 
that one-third of the kingdom paid two-thirds of 
the tax, that two-fifths of the country paid prac- 
tically nothing, and that the multiplicity of divisions 
required the maintenance of 1,200 interior customs 
barriers, where a continual war raged between the 
farmers of the tax and the smugglers, occasioning 
every year more than “ 4,000 saisies domiciliaires, 
plus de 3,400 emprisonnemens, & plus de 500 con- 
damnations & des peines capitables ou afflictives.” 

J. Latimer. 

Bristol. 

That objectionable tax on salt is first mentioned 
in the French history in an ordinance of Louis IX., 
1246, On March 20, 1340, Philippe VI. de Valois 
monopolized the salt to the revenue throughout the 
whole kingdom. Charles V. (1364-1380) made 
the gabelle a perpetual tax. It was abolished by 
the Assemblée Constituante on May 10, 1790. 

DNARGEL, 

Paris. 

According to Haydn’s ‘Dictionary of Dates,’ 
this tax “ was first imposed by Philip the Fair on 
the French in 1286.” 

Epwarp H. M.A, 

Hastings, 

This tax on salt was first imposed by Philip the 
Fair on the French in 1286 (Duruy). The tax 
produced thirty-eight millions of francs in the 
reign of Louis XVI. It was a grievous burden, 
and tended to hasten the Revolution, during which 
it was abolished (1790). G. 8. B. 


It is stated in Tegg’s ‘ Dictionary of Chronology’ 
that this oppressive tax on salt was imposed in 1435. 
J. F. Mayseren. 
Liverpool, 


Parattet Descriptions: Scorr anp Brrox 
(7™ S, viii. 245, 315).—Although I am wrong, it 
seems, in entertaining for one moment the shadow 
of a suspicion as to Sir Walter's inviolable origi- 
nality—in the passage in ‘ Kenilworth,’ at least 
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—our only poet almost, Byron, on the other hand, 
has to be saddled, little doubting, with what 
amounts to nearly a direct charge of plagiarism 
from the pen of Mr. Rourz. Is it conceivable 
that both descriptions of the respective heroines 
—Amy Robsart and Galbeyaz—may be original? I 
wish not todetract from Scott’s noble genius—whose 
novels, which I am just now again devouring, will 
never be equalled—but the Great Wizard’s words 
of himself should not be forgotten. “ Byron...... 
beats me out of the field,” said Scott, “by his 
description of the strong passions, and in deep- 
kaowledge of the human heart ” (see Gen 
man’s Magazine, vol. vii. p. 313). R. E. N. 


Tomas (7" §, viii. 365).—It is worth 
pointing out that, if Fuller was indebted to Logan, 
there is one material difference which their relative 
religious opinions rendered n The third 
line of Von Logan’s aphorism could only have 
been written by one of Arian sentiments, and is 
appropriate enough in Longfellow’s mouth, who 
was a Unitarian. But Fuller, as a Churchman, is 
compelled to alter the wording. Von Logan was 
born 1604, and died 1655. 

Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 

Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 


Parattet Descriptions (7" viii. 365).— 
Do these two passages fairly come under the 
heading given? If a writer has twice to describe 
the surroundings of a town, must we not expect 
him to use the same names? And really this is 
all that Scott has here done, nor this with absolute 
identity, for the novel does not mention the name 
of the bay. In the poem, the shores of Fife do 
not indent the horizon, and in the novel, the 
islands do not float like emeralds. Surely some 
such coincidence would be necessary to entitle the 
quotations to be called parallel descriptions. Not 
to say that the water is Frith in one case and 
Firth in the other. C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry, 


In quoting these my friend the Rev. J. Pick- 
FORD gives, in the first quotation, the word 
“Frith,” in the second, the word “ Firth.” The 
latter is, I think, the correct rendering. It is 
Firth, from fiord, not Frith, from fretwm. 

Grorce Anous. 

St. Andrews, N.B, 


Gay's ‘ (7™ §. viii. 349).—Perhaps I 
do not grasp Mr. W. H. K. Wricnrt’s meaning 
when he asks how many editions have been printed 
“since the publication of the first issue of the first 
series in 1728”; but from W. Walker’s ‘ English 
and Latin Proverbs, &c.,’ published 1672, the 
author acknowledges having made use of “ that 
most ingenious ‘Collection of Proverbs,’ newly 
aay: by J. R., M.A, and Fellow of the Royal 

iety, &c.” The fourth edition was, I believe, 


published in 1767; but, in the face of the above, 
what is meant by the querist in the quotation I 
give? Atrrep Cuas. Jonas. 


Was Lame? (7S. viii. 367).— 
The authority for this assertion is Sonnet xxxvii. 
and more particularly the third line,— 

So I, made lame by Fortune’s dearest spight. 
Some will have it that lame is here used figura- 
tively ; but to me this seems forced and unusual. 
On the other hand, no words are used that 
show that this lameness was due to malforma- 
tion. It may have been from a wound or fall, 
or the like, more or less prior to his writing 
this sonnet, and I incline to think that his use 
of the word Fortune’s rather favours this view. 
Had it been congenital, one would rather have 
expected some such phrase as “ by dire Fate’s,” or 
“by Heaven’s dearest spite.” Still, however, it 
might be plausibly argued that a lameness pre- 
existent to, or occurring shortly after, his entry on 
his dramatic career, was the cause of his usually 
acting—as has more or less credibly come down to 
us—old men. Such tottering lameness would 
render more natural the exclamation of old 
Adam :—“I can go no further,” and lead to 
Orlando’s description of him as— 

An old poor man, 
Who after me hath many a weary step 
Limp'd in pure love. 
Br. N. 


Is not the notion that Shakespeare was lame 
founded on his Sonnet xxxvii., in which is the 


e—- 
’ So I, made lame by Fortune's dearest spite, 


So then I am not lame, poor, nor despis’d ? 
Again, in Sonnet Ixxxix., he says :— 
Speak of ~ lameness, and I straight will halt, 
Against thy reasons making no defence. 
Elsewhere he speaks of— 
Strength, by limping sway disabled. 


[A. Hatt, Jonn Sixes, W. J, Brron, and 
Morazis Jonas write to the same effect. } 


Reconyorrre §. viii. 368).—In No. 165 of 
the Spectator, dated Sept. 8, 1711, reconnoitre is 
condemned as one of the numerous French words 
that were introduced during Marlborough’s wars. 
A young soldier is represented as writing home to 
his father in “the year of Blenheim,” 4¢., in 
1704, and saying, “ dur general the next day sent 
a party of horse to ‘reconnoitre’ them from 
little ‘hauteur,’” &. The word, with various 
others similarly adopted, held its place, and by 
the end of the century was not considered a 
stranger. The ‘Encyclopedie Dictionary’ quotes 
Graves, a contemporary of Walpole’s, for an ex- 


ample in the sense of “recognize.” In ‘The 
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Spiritual Quixote’ i. 150 (published 1773) 
appears the following:—‘‘ He would hardly have 
reconnoitred Wildgoose...... in his short hair and 
present uncouth appearance.” 
Tomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Hoty Trisity Cavrca (7 §. viii. 368).—The 
apparition in Holy Trinity Church, Micklegate, 
York, has not been visible for some years. When 
the church was enlarged, about two years ago, the 
window at which it usually appeared was taken 
away. The present sexton has seen it several times; 
and even now when he finds any of the church 
windows open says that the Trinity ghost has done 
it. J. NicHotsoy. 


Pripgavx Famity (7" viii. 219).—A kindly 
allusion to myself, which I have observed in an 
editorial notice of Mr. Engledue Prideaux’s 
* Pedigree of Prideaux of Luson,’ has induced me 
to risk a charge of egotism, and explain the desig- 
nation of “ First Class Political Agent of India,” 
over which the reviewer seems to be a little puzzled. 
In 1873 the Indian Political Department, which 
corresponds with the home diplomatic service, was 
distributed into three grades—Residents (who 
again were divided into two classes), Political 
Agents (three classes), and Political Assistants 
(three classes). When my relative drew up his 
pedigree my grade was that of a Political Agent 
of the First Class, but since my appointment to 
the Residency of Jaipur I have enjoyed the 
higher designation of Resident of the Second 
Class. The term employed in the pedigree is 
therefore correct, except that it is not usual to add 
the words “of India” to the designation. Long 
before the time of Bishop John Prideaux literary 
tastes had been dudgal in the Prideaux family, 
for a poetical writer of that name flourished in 
the days of King Henry VIII. About ten or 
eleven years ago I made an inquiry in ‘N. & Q.’ 
about this Thomas Prideaux, who wrote a poem 
on Queen Dido, which is printed in Collier's 
‘History of English Dramatic Literature,’ but 
failed to elicit any information. The best account 
of the family will be found in Sir J. Maclean’s 
‘History of Trigg Minor.’ The earliest form of 
the name is Pridyas or Prydyas, whence it de- 
generated into Prideis or Priddis. A person of 
the latter name, which is spelt Preidyox in the 
register of his burial, was an accomplice in the 
murder of “ Master Page of Plymouth,” about 
which several ballads were written. The form 
Prideaux does not appear before the end of the 
fifteenth century, when it was beginning to be 
considered “the correct thing” to deduce an 
ancestry from the companions of the Conqueror. 
I feel no doubt that the groundwork of the name, 
which was primarily a local one, was the Cornish 
pryd or prid, which means soil or earth, and that 


it is of kindred origin with Prydain, whence the 

Romans formed Britannia. A bearer of the name 

may therefore consider himself a veritable Autoch- 

thon. W. F. Pripgavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana, 


Minster (7* §. viii. 65,115, 212, 350).—Though 
it makes no difference to Canon VENABLES’S 
argument, I think the Salisbury “ Minster Street” 
must have been named from the adjacent yard of 
St. Thomas 4 Becket’s parish church, and not from 
the cathedral(neitherof these having been monastic). 
The street is exceptional, the most central and 
shortest in the city, and the only one having both 
ends crossed and stopped. It is true that to-day 
it makes a bit of the shortest coach road from 
Castle Street (the entrance from Old Sarum) to 
High Street and the Cathedral, because the direct 
junction of those two main thoroughfares, between 
St. Thomas’s and the river, has been made only a 
footway, perhaps when that church was rebuilt in 
Tudor times, for I think no vestige of its earlier 
fabric remains, and the present one very closely 
overhangs, by both its ends, the square of houses 
enclosing its yard. E. L. G 


Maup” Vixpicatep’ §. viii. 328).— 
Unpererap will find a copy of this book in the 
British Museum. Its author is Robert James 
Mann, M.D., and it was published by Jarrold & 
Sons in 1856. Its purpose was to defend the 
Laureate from the charge of preferring war to 
peace (such as ‘The Laureate’s View of War’ in 
Punch, Aug. 18, 1855). 

De V. Paren-Parnr. 

LovesanD Famity (7" §. viii. 368).—Two 
members of this family, both resident in North 
Devon, are fully recorded in Mr. Walford’s 
‘County Families,’ Their addresses being given, 
Mr. W. D. Piyxk can have no difficulty in apply- 
ing to them for the information that he seeks. 

Mus Rosticvs. 


Consult parish register of Yarnscombe, Devon. 
R. W. O. 


Cuare (7 §., viii. 307, 417).—See the part of 
‘ New English Dictionary’ just issued, where the 
antiquity of the word is shown ; also its appli 
tion to country lanes in the North. E. D. 


Fat 1x Prace-vames (7 §, viii. 308).—Fal- 
mouth is situated at the mouth of the river Fal, 
hence its name. Camden does not mention the 
town of Falmouth, but writes of the “ bay full of 
winding creeks, receiving the little river Vale, 
upon which something inward, flourished an old 
town call’d Voluba, mention’d by Ptolemy. But 
it has long since either lost its being or name ; 
which yet does still in some measure remain in 
Volemouth or Falemouth ” (ed. 1695, col. 7). As 
regards the town, we are told in ‘ Beauties of Eng- 
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land and Wales’ (1802), that ‘‘in 1660 a pro- 
clamation was issued by Charles II. that Smithike 
alias Penny Come Quick, should from and for 
ever after 20th of A 1660, be called by 
the name of Falmouth” (p. 448). In Morden’s 
‘Map of Sussex,’ Falmer appears to be spelt 
Famner. . F. Manseron. 
Dr. Bannister, in his ‘Glossary of Cornish 
Names,’ under “Fal” gives, “Fal, the prince’s 
[river], ? foill, — softly (Gaelic).” Joyce, in 
his ‘ Irish Names of Places,” gives the — of 
the words aill and faill [oil, foil] as a rock or cliff, 
and of fal as a hedge, and instances “ Falcarragh, 
in Donegal, rough or rugged fdl, and here the 
meaning has probably been extended to a field” 
(p. 211, 1875). OnxsIPHoRvs. 


Fal, the same as fell, a e of hills, Common 
in North Yorkshire, Cambridge, and Scotland 
(see Edmunds’s ‘ Names of Places’). Falmer, the 
pond by the hills, JoserH Dean. 

Croydon. 


The first syllable of the place-names referred 
to, when spelt fale, at once shows the meaning 
“vale.” Walcott refers to this in accounting for 
the name “ Penny-come-quick, which the first 
inhabitants called Falmouth”: “The name is 
really Pen-coom-ick, the head of the narrow dingle, 
or the valley on the creek.” 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 

Is this connected with fale, a name given in 
some parts of Lincolnshire (see Halliwell, s.v.) to 
wet, marshy land ? B. 


Tas Wasuincton Ancestry (7™ §S. viii. 406). 
—As Mr. J. Drxow considers his opinion on this 
subject to be of sufficient importance to appear in 
your pages, I would refer him and your readers to 
the “ Conclusions” which appear in the very paper 
to which he refers, viz, in the New England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register, and reprinted in 
the Nation of Oct. 17 last :-— 

(1) “We lack positive proof to identify him [Laurence 
Washington, of Virginia, who owned lands in Luton] 
with the Laurence baptized at Tring in 1635.” 

(2) “ Having rendered it almost absolutely certain that 
the father of the Washington children baptized at Tring 
was s clergyman and M.A., we lack absolute certainty 
that he was identical with the Rector of Purleigh.” 

Mr. W. H. Whitmore farther adds :— 

On both these points we may hopefully ex assist- 
ance from our Buglish friends, oe that the field of 
investigation is so contracted.” 

7 following are the baptisms referred to in No. 2 
ve 

Crisames senc our Ladie -— Anno Dom’ 1635 
logae sonn of Layarance Washington June the 
xxiii‘. 

Baptized senc our Ladye daye Anno Dom 1636 Eliza- 
beth da of M* Larranc Washington Aug xvii. 

Baptized senc Mickellmas daye Anno Dom’ i64i Wil- 


Where, may I ask, is the evidence in these entries 
that the father was “a clergyman and M.A.”? 
though it may be asked, with perhaps equal fair- 
ness, Where is the evidence of the contrary? 

Laurence Washington, M.A., was instituted to 
the vicarage of Purleigh, Essex (vide Newcourt), 
March 14, 1632/3, and is said by Walker to have 
been ejected in 1643. He is found acting as Surro- 
gate at Whethamsted (Herts) Jan. 29, 1649-50, 
when his signature appears below a bond by John 
Dagnall, who was guardian of two cousins of the 
Washingtons whose baptisms are named above, 
Now what is the value to be assigned to this signa- 
ture, which I take to be a purely official act, and, 
therefore, a mere coincidence ? 

But another apparent difficulty in Mr. Waters's 
case is to explain away the fact that though the Vicar 
of Purleigh served his parish in Essex from 1633 
to 1643, yet the baptisms of three of his alleged 
children are to be looked for fully forty miles away, 
in the adjoining county of Herts, in the parish of 
Tring, although there is not a tittle of evidence 
that the Vicar of Purleigh had any issue at all or, 
for the matter of that, that he even had a wife— 
C'est magnifique, mais ce n'est pas genealogie. 

It will be interesting to know what were the 
special circumstances which would have led a wife 
to travel forty miles in those days, so that her 
children might be born in a distant parish, or that 
they might be taken so great a distance merely to 
be baptized. 

By the aid of a friend (as Mr. Waters very pro- 
perly remarks) the Washington ancestry has, as it 
may fairly be assumed, been riveted to an English 
connexion ; and I doubt not that more satisfactory 
evidence may yet be discovered by “our English 
friends,” for Mr. Waters has utterly failed to 
realize the effect of his statement (fatal to his 
theory), that in the lifetime of the Vicar of Pur- 
leigh a guardian was appointed over his alleged 
children ! Sr. Vepast. 


Str Henry Norton, Barr. viii. 324, 
394).—Mr. Bowtes’s clear and interesting note 
leaves but one point unexplained, namely, how it 
came to that Sir John Norton, of Rotherfield, 
inherited the baronetcy upon the decease of his 
brother, Sir Richard, in whose favour the title had 
been created. So far as appears, there was 10 
special remaindership to the —— baronetcy. 


Leigh, Lancashire we 


viii. 387).—Dr. Murray asks 
whether there is any contemporary evidence for the 
application of the name club to the company said 
to have met at the ‘‘ Mermaid Tavern.” With 
some diffidence I venture to suggest that Howell 
possibly refers to some such company in the 
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following (dated Aug. 15, 1636), in his 
‘Familiar Letters.’ It seems evident that a play 
is intended upon the word club :— 

“In my last I writ to you that C. Mor was dead 

meant ina moral sense). He is now alive again, for 

hath abjur’d that Club, which was used to knock him 
in the head so often, and drown him commonly once a 
=. om You know Kit hath a poetick fancy, and no 

appy one, as you find by his Compositions; you 
know also that Poets have large Souls, they have sociable 
free generous Spirits, and there are few who use to drink 
of Helicon’s Waters, but they love to mingle it with 
some of Lyons Liquor, to heighten their Spirits.” 

Howell himself was one of “the tribe of Ben,” 
and may be referring to things he had ‘‘ seen done 
at the Mermaid ” or elsewhere. 

Littleton (Cambridge, 1693) has, ‘‘a club, or 
society of friends”; and “a club of wits.” 

id ean give Dr. Murray a reference to the word 
club in Pepys, but not to the passage he wants. 
Under date Feb. 24, 1659, Pepys records :— 

“A very handsome supper at Mr. Hill’s Chambers, 
I suppose upon a club among them, where I could find 
that there was nothing at all left of the old preciseness 
in their discourse, specially on Saturday nights.” 

0. B, 


Pics sEEING THE WIND (7" viii. 367).—If Mr. 
James Hooper cares to turn to Time for No- 
vember, 1888, New Series, No. 47, p. 581, he will 
find a paper which I wrote on ‘Lucky Pigs.’ In 
that article are certain grotesque typographical 
etrors, scarcely warranted, as I flatter myself, by 
7 coy 5 but in spite of these he may be interested 

th what I have advanced on the subject of his 
query. Frank Reve 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 


This saying was noticed by Errtonwacn in 1" S. 
viii. 100, in reference to ‘ Hudibras,’ pt. iii. c. ii. 
1 1105, and Hone’s ‘ Year Book,’ for Feb. 29, 
1831, but no very clear explanation was given. 

Ep. MarsHa.t. 


There are some notes on this subject at 1* S. 
viii, 100, to which this may be added :— 

“74, Upon the approach of wind, Swine will be so 
terrified and disturbed, and use such strange actions, 
that Country people say that Creature onely can see the 
wind, and perceive the horridness of it.” — Bacon, 
‘Natural Hist. of Winds,’ 1671, p. 42. 

Somebody (who?) having said that he “ Never 
saw such a wind,” was asked what it was like, and 
replied, “ Like to have blown my hat re - 


Reavers or Ficrion (7" S. viii. 427).—In the 
September number of the Fortnightly Review 
re is an exhaustive article upon this subject, 
entitled ‘What English People Read,’ from the 
pen of Mr. W. M. Gattie. 
Epwarp M. Borrajso. 
The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 
(Other contributors supply the same information. } 


OWKE, 


Oxeane §. viii, 407).—The number of acres 
in an oxgang may be 64, 74, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13}, 15, 
16, 18, 20, 24, 30, according to the system of til- 
lage and the way of reckoning. This is partly 
explained in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. ii. 405, 481, and 
more fully, with special reference to East Yorks, 
in ‘ Domesday Studies,’ vol. i. pp. 159, 175, 186. 
Twenty acres, the area given in Cassell’s ‘ Eacyclo- 
pedic Dictionary,’ is quite exceptional. It can 
only occur in a two-field shift, where the oxgang is 
reckoned in both fields by the small hundred. 

Isaac TaYLor. 


Mr. Jonn Toompson will find some information 
touching oxgangs in East Yorks in Poulson’s 
* Holderness,’ where are to be met with areas 
varying between six acres and twenty, as denoted 
by the term. The measure indicated by the ox- 
gang in this division of Yorkshire (Cleveland) is 
about as variable as anything that can be imagined. 
Thus, I not only know of oxgangs as low as eight 
acres and as high as eighteen and twenty, but in 
one small township—that of Ingleby Barwick, as 
it is usually called—I have notes of two distinct 
measures (in or about 1299), the one of twelve 
acres and the other of eighteen ; and as these dif- 
ferent estimates are both in the same roll—a rental 
of Gisburgh Priory —no doubt they are both 
authentic. I published a note touching this vari- 
ableness in the Antiquarian the last year of its 
existence, J. O. Arxinson. 


Hyde Clarke gives the bovate as from six to 
forty acres. Coles, in his ‘Dictionary of Hard 
Words,’ 1732, says, “ Commonly taken for fifteen 
acres.” R. W. Hacxwoop. 


James Hamwonp anp DasHwoop 
(7™ §. viii. 206, 318).—Although I may possibly 
have been anticipated, I think the following note 
from Memoirs’ sufficiently interesting to 
be produced in connexion with this pair of lovers. 
Lord Hervey had written an “Answer,” in the 
character of Miss Dashwood, to one of Hammond’s 
‘ Elegies,’ which was published in the fourth 
volume of Dodsley’s ‘Collection.’ On this Mr. 
Croker has the following note :— 

“* Amidst this gossip of the last century I shall, per- 
haps, be forgiven for recording that my old acquaintance, 
Lady Corke, who died in 1840, at the age of ninety-four, 
told me that ehe had known Kitty Dashwood very well, © 
and that Hammond undoubtedly died for love ; ‘ the only 
instance of the kind,’ she said,‘ that she had ever known 
in her long life.’ Kitty had at first accepted, but after- 
wards rejected him on—Lady Corke, and, indeed, all 
Kitty's contemporaries, thought — prudential reasons ; 
and this is the tone of Lord Hervey’s ‘ Answer.’ Ham- 
mond died in 1742 and Miss Dashwood in 1779, bed- 
chamber-woman to Queen Charlotte.”—‘ Memoirs,’ ed, 
Croker, 1848, i. xxx. 

I should think it questionable if Kitty ever went 
so far as to accept Hammond. Walpole, in his 
account of Queen Charlotte’s wedding, says :— 
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“Tt is as comical to see Kitty Dashwood, the famous 

old beauty of the Oxfordshire Jacobites, living in the 
palace as Duenna to the Queen. She and Mrs. Bough- 
ton, Lord Lyttelton’s ancient Delia, are revived again 
in a young court that never heard of them,”’—‘ Letters,’ 
ed, Cunningham, 1861, iii, 435, 
My impression is that political differences were the 
sole cause of the separation of the lovers, and that 
Hammond, in the highest spirit of chivalry, pre- 
ferred that Hervey and the other worldlings of the 
Court should draw their own conclusions on the 
subject rather than compromise the Jacobite friends 
of his mistress by revealing the true motives for 
his “ rejection.” W. F. Pripgavx. 

Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Otp Inxs Taverns or Lonpon AnD 
Susvurss (7" 8. viii. 287)—Mr. Dodshon Foster, 
a member, I believe, of the firm of M. B. Foster & 
Sons, of Marylebone, had a large number of water- 
colour drawings of inns of London and en- 
virons, made by Mr. Wilson, a friend of Birket 
Foster. On Mr. Foster’s death the collection 


— into the hands of Mr. Francis Harvey, of 
t. 


James’s Street, who in 1887 issued a cata- 
logue of the 888 drawings, the bulk of which, I 
think, are now in the possession of Mr. H. Black- 
well, of 151, Queen’s Road, Finsbury Park, who, I 
am sure, will be pleased to show them to J. R. D. 
According to the catalogue there was a drawing 
of “The Old White Horse,” Brixton Hill, but 
none of either of the inns at Streatham. 


Amsrose Heat, 
Amédée Villa, Crouch End, N. - 


“Is THY SERVANT A DOG ?” (7 §, viii. 300, 337, 
395).—This sentence has been made use of by two 
correspondents. But as it is a literary reference, it 
may as well be stated that the homiletic use of it 
which used to be made must now finally disappear. 
The Revised Version translates 2 Kings viii. 13, 
“ But what is thy servant, which is but a dog, that 
he should do this great thing?” It is not an in- 
stance, by any means, of “ Nemo repente” on the 
part of Hazael. This is a second mistake in con- 
nexion with the passage. Ep. MarsHatt. 


It is upwards of forty years ago, long before the 
speeches quoted, that I distinctly remember the 
latest bon mot of Sidney Smith being current in 
London. Sidney Smith was chatting with Edwin 
Landseer, when the latter said, “I wish you would 
sit to me for your portrait.” ‘‘Is thy servant a 
dog that he should do this thing?’ answered Sid- 
ney Smith. The quotation was particularly apt, 
being addressed by a Canon of St. Paul’s to the 
best of animal painters. J. Carrick Moors. 


“Kine or Arms” or “Kino at Arms” (7% 
8. vii. 448 ; viii. 29, 112, 235, 251).—Although 
Cussans, in his first edition of the ‘ Handbook of 
Heraldry,’ 1869, does make use of the expression 
King at Arms, still it is only fair to note that the 


error is corrected in subsequent editions. And if 
Mr. Upat refers to the edition of 1882 he will 
find that Garter is there spoken of as King of 
Arms. Surely in quoting an author one should 
refer to the last and revised edition. 

My object was far from imputing inaccuracies to 
Mr. Upat, but merely to prove how overwhelm- 
ing was the preponderance of authority in favour 
of King of Arms, as he seemed to show a partiality 
for the other designation. 

There seems to be every reason to suppose that 
the title King at Arms, where used by the old 
heralds, crept in from that inaccuracy and dis- 
regard for minor details prevalent in former days, 
especially with regard to spelling. This, I think, 
might well account for Sir David Lyndsay styling 
himself Lyon King at Arms, as your correspondent 
L&€tivs mentions. Though under the emb of 
his own arms we find, “The Armes of Sir David 
Lindesay of the Mont Knycht, alias Lion King of 
Armes, Autor of this present Buke. Anno Domini 
1542.” Artuur VICARs. 


It may be not amiss to point out to Mr. J. 8. 
Upat that in the third edition of Cussans’s book 
(1882) the text (p. 244) runs “a King of Arms 
was appointed.” F. W. D. 


Lativs first gives as correct the reading King 
at Arms, as following the signature of Sir Davi 
Lyndsay (? or Lyndesay) of the Mount, but in a 
subsequent issue says the title or designation 
should be King of Arms. May I inquire which 
form Sir Walter Scott followed? My volumes of 
Black’s centenary edition of Scott are 3,000 miles 
from where I am writing ; but in a cheap Ameri- 
can edition before me the first of Lauivus’s read- 
ings is followed :— 
Still is thy name in high account, 
And still thy verse has charms, 
Sir David Lyndesay of the Mount, 
Lord Lion King-at-Arms. 
* Marmion,’ canto iv. 
Gro, Jutian Harvey. 
Enfield. 
[It is King-at-Arms in Cadell & Co.’s edition of 183 , 
11 vols.) 


FoLk-LorE: CoAT TURNED INSIDE ouT §, 
viii. 388).—The following counter-charm for the 
evil eye appears to be to some extent an illustra- 
tion of the belief, “ Turn the shift over the head, 
turn it three times ‘ withershins’ (i.e., against the 
course of the sun), hold it open, drop a burning 
coal through it three times, and put it on again.” 

R. G. Aurorb. 

It is a protection against the misleading of 
fairies. See Keightley’s ‘Fairy Mythology’ and 
other works. E. YarpDuey. 


There is a somewhat similar superstition in 
Cornwall. If any one loses his way in the country 
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he believes himself to be pixie (or piskie) led, and 
at once takes steps to relieve himself of their com- 
pany by turning some portion of his clothing inside 
out. It is believed by many to be sufficient if the 
pocket of the coat or dress is turned out. 

J. LirtLeton. 


[Is the gambler’s superstition of turning his chair 


round to change his iuck akin ?) 
Avrnors or Quorations Wantep §. viii. 
240).— 


’Tis infamy to die and not be missed. 
The line occurs in stanza cvi. of a beautiful poem by 
Carlos Wilcox, an American poet, entitled ‘The Religion 
of Taste,’ republished in London in 1832. It deserves to 
be better known than it is, J. MAsKELL. 
(7% 8, viii. 369.) 

“Experience is the best of schoolmasters, only the 
achool-fees are heavy.”’—Carlyle’s ‘ Miscellaneous Essays,’ 
i. 137, 1888. This is very like a reference memoriter to 
Franklin's sentence, or else an adaptation of it: “And 
now to conclude, ‘ Experience keeps a dear school ; but 
fools will learn in no other, and scarce in that; for it is 
true we may give advice, but we cannot give conduct,’ as 

r Richard says.”—From the “ Preliminary Address” 
to the Pennsylvania almanac, ‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac,’ 
for 1758; Franklin’s ‘ Essays,’ London, 1850, p. 109. 

Ep, MaRsHALL, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Chaucer.—The Legend of Good Women, Edited by the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 
Fotiowine the edition of the minor poems of Chaucer 
by Prof. Skeat, comes from the same source an autho- 
ritative edition of the ‘Legend of Good Women.’ In 
those whose acquaintance with Chaucer was made in the 
old editions, or at best in the text of Thomas Wright 
(Percy Society) or his follower, Robert Bell, the facilities 
offered the modern scholar beget some grudging. The 
present edition is a monument of sound and judicious 
scholarship; and the introduction, the notes, and the 
lossarial index eupply all obtainable knowledge concern- 
g the poem, its subject, its metre, and similar matters. 
The text is obtained by collating the parallel texts 
that have been issued by the Chaucer Society. Without 
guch aid Prof. Skeat could never, he owns, have under- 
taken the task he has happily executed. His book is, of 
course, indispensable for educational purposes. The 
student, and the general reader even, will not care to 
occupy himself with any other edition. 


Annuaire de la Noblesse de Russie. Par Roman-Ivano- 
vitch Ermerin, Docteur en Droit. (St. Petersburg, 
H. Schmetzdorff; London, Low & Co.) 

For the first time the Russian nobility has an Annzaire, 

or Peerage, such as most European countries have pos- 

sessed from a century and more, as in the case of Ger- 
many and England, to eight years in the case of Den- 
mark, and six in that of Finland. Voluminous 


“ nobiliaires”’ of the Russian nobility exist in Russian. 
Our friend Dr. Ermerin is, however, the first to bring 
the particulars of the great families of Russia within 
reach of the fairly cosmopolitan reader. Very picturesque 
and romantic are the annals he gives, and the pedigrees 
with which the book is liberally furnished are striking, 
the origin of one family dating from Genghis Khan, The 


volume will be welcomed by heralds, and constitutes an 
all-important and, indeed, indispensable addition to 
existing records of the “ great houses.” 


Twelfth Night; or, What You Will. Edited by H. 
Howard Crawley. (Rivington. ) 

To the useful Falcon edition of the plays of Shakspeare 

has been added ‘Twelfth Night.’ It is a cheap and 

handy book, and the introduction and notes contain 

much serviceable information. 


Campron'’s Masque in Honour of the Marriage of Lord 
Hayes, 1607, with music by various composers, edited b 
8S. E. P. Arkwright, has been published by Josep 
Williams, London, and Parker & Co., Oxford, as No, 1 of 
the “Old English Editions.” If, as seems probable, the 
— is to be continued, it will be interesting and valu- . 
able, 


On Highgate Hill, a topographical sketch, by Mr. 
John Pym Yeatman (Bradbury, Agnew & Co.) has 
reached a third edition. 


AN exceptionally attractive number of the Fortnightly 
opens with Prof. Dowden’s‘ Literary Criticism in France.” 
In this the respective methods of Sainte-Beuve, Scherer. 
Nisard, M. Brunetiére, M. Taine, and M. Hennequin are 
ably reviewed and contrasted. M. Hennequin is once 
more brought on the tapis in‘ A Page of My Life,’ by 
Mr. John Addington Symonds, descriptive of existence at 
the high latitudes amidst which he dwells, In what isa 
species of apologia the Bishop of Peterborough says that, 
on account of misinterpretation of his recent utterances, 
he has seen postcards flying about him like a cloud of 
mosquitoes, while indignant and mostly incoherent letters 
have fallen upon him like a shower of rockets. Mr. Grant 
Allen, whose apparent “ foible is omniscience,” writes on 
‘Practical Religion.’ To the other grievous qualities of 
the Russian Mr, Lanin adds dishonesty of the most fla- 
grant description, and Madame Blaze de Bury gives a 
most appetizing account of a new French novelist, M. 
Lavedan.—In days of paradox everything finds its re- 
habilitation, and in the Nineteenth Century M. H. Dzie- 
wicki writes eloquently ‘In Praise of London Fog.’ 
There is, moreover, come truth in his proposition. Sir 
Joseph Fayrer writes on ‘The Venomous Snakes of 
India.’ He gives a good account of the manner in which 
the creatures are handled by charmers, and counsels a 
higher scale of rewards for the destruction of the rep- 
tiles. Mr. Augustine Birrell speaks highly of Mr. Court- 
hope’s ‘ Life of Pope’; Sir Morell Mackenzie deals with 
*The Revival of Leprosy’; and the Rev. Charles H. 
Wright describes recent measures for ‘Stamping out 
Protestantism in Russia.’ The other articles are political, 
—In the Century appear some good articles, including 
* Selections from Wellington's Letters’ to Mra. Jones, of 
Pantglas, a lady sixty years his junior, in whom he took 
a warm interest. Quite remarkable is the gravity of the 
duke’s letters. Mr. Jefferson's interesting ‘ Autobio- 
graphy’ is continued. ‘Nature and People in Japan’ 
is excellent in letterpress and illustration. The same 
may be said of ‘ The Paris Panorama of the Nineteenth 
Century.’—In the Gentleman's the Rev. 8, Baring Gould 
writes on ‘ Coffin Nails,’ and communicates some quaint: 
and very interesting learning. ‘Under King John,” by 
Mr. Alex. Charles Ewald, deals principally with crime 
during that rei Mr. Cuthbert Hadden writes ow 
‘Charles Dibdin ‘and Mr. Grant Allen has a communica- 
tion ‘ From Africa’—Canon Ainger contributes to Mae- 
millan’s @ very thoughtful paper on ‘The Teaching of 
English Literature.’ * County dmarks,’ by Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice, has naturally an antiquarian flavour. 
Very readable is‘The Later Plays of Bjirnson.—Mr, 


Acworth finishes in Murray's ‘The Railways of Scot- 
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land’ and Mrs. Kendal her ‘ Dramatic nions.’ ‘An 


International Census of Hallucinations’ appears.— 
‘Lord Chesterfield’ is the subject of a good paper in 
Temple Bar. ‘Among the Americans’ is readable, and 
* Recreations of a Dominican Preacher’ amusing.— Bel- 
gravia, which now appears from Messrs. F. V. White & 
Co., has an account TF Chopin as Man and Musician’; a 
review, by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, of ‘The Dead Heart’; 
and a little about ‘ Poison and Poisoners,’ by Mre. Alex- 
ander Fraser.—With its contributions by the Rev. 8S. 
Baring Gould, the Rev. C. R. Manning, Dr. Hutchinson, 
Mrs. Linnzus Banks, and other well-known writers, the 
Newbery House is rapidly winning its way into favour.— 
In the New Review ‘ What to Do with our Old People,’ 
by Prof. Max Miiller, eeems to hint at a way of mempe 
population by returning to old means of dealing wit 
*eld.” The fon. Lewis Wingfield tells of his troubles in 
directing a Lord Mayor's Show. Bret Harte sends a 
m. ‘In the Old Muniment Room of Wollaton Hall’ 
continued.—The Cornhill has two pleasant descriptive 
articles, ‘ Longshore Memories’ and ‘Among the Sardes,’ 
Not very exact in all the statements is ‘Some Unre- 
hearsed Effects.—Dr. Arthur Stradling gives in Long- 
man’s some grim recollections under the title ‘A Land of 
Death.’ Mr, Lang is pleasantly controversial in ‘At the 
Sign of the Ship."—A Christmas number of the English 
Allustrated shines brilliantly as regards illustrations, 
which are excellent as well as numerous. The letter- 
press is scarcely up to the level of the designs.—The 
Monthly Chronicle of and Legend 
has an article on ‘ The Luck of Hall,’ and very 
tmuch matter of high antiquarian interest. 


No. XXIX. of the Bookbinder (Clowes & Sons) repro- 
duces from Mr, Quaritch’s collection a beautiful French 
binding which is conjecturally assigned to Augustin de 
Seuil. Mr. Quaritch’s ‘Brief History of Decorative 
Binding ' is pleasantly conspicuous in the letterpress. 


Recext numbers of Mr. Hamilton's Parodies have not 
reached us. Part LX XIII. and last gives a list of thea- 
trical burlesques and parodies, the first of its kind ever 
published, and likely, therefore, to be of use to the thea- 
trical student. Mr. Hamilton is to be congratulated on 
the accomplishment of his task. 


Tue Antiquary for December contains ‘ Charles 
Blount, Eighth ‘ont Mountjoy,’ by Mr. W. Roberts, 
and the conclusion of ‘ Bibliographical Notes on the Old 
English Drama,’ by Mr. Carew Hazlitt. 


Tue publications of Messrs. Cassell lead off with Our 
Own Country, of which the penultimate number has 
been reached. Carlisle and Great Yarmouth are depicted, 
and there is a fine full-page view of Great Marlow, as 
illustrating ‘The Thames from Windsor to Reading.’— 
* Julius Caesar’ is completed in Cassell’s Shakespeare, of 
which an extra sheet is issued. The illustrations to the 
yoy are very dramatic.—Old and New London, Part 

XVIL, begins at Charing Cross, reproducing Canaletti’s 
view of Northumberland House. The firet Royal Aca- 
demy, Old Cockspur Street, St. Martin’s Lane, the old 
Church of St. Martin, and Leicester Square about 1750 
are depicted. The reader is thus taken northwards to 
Soho Square.—Part LXXI, of the Encyclopedic Die- 
tionary contains “Studied” to “Suspire.” “Sun,” with 
its innumerable derivatives, is the most important word 
in the number. Of the leaf of the sun-dew, immortalized 
by Mr. Swinburne, and of the sun-fish, &c., illustrations 
are given, To the utility of the dictionary our columns 
bear constant wlenesns—Peneger’s Naumann’s History of 
Music, Part XXI., reproduces Gerard Dow's ‘ The 
Violinist, and many curious plates of musical instru- 
ments from the ‘Syntagma Musicum.’ ‘The Germans 


in the School of the Italians’ is concluded, and ‘ Music 
in England’ under Henry VIII., Edward VI, and } 
opened out,—Celebrities of the Century, Part XL., includes 
and L, and furnishes lives of Kossuth, Lamartine, 
L. E. L., Laplace, the various Laurences, John ie 
Leo XII., Viscount Lesseps, Liszt, Lords Liverpool 
Lyndhurst, and others.—Part III. of The Holy Land of 
the Bible is principally occupied with the Philistine plain 
and Samson country. It is abundantly illustrated, both 
in the text and in separate engravings.—After giving 9 
peter of opossum shooting, Picturesque Australasi 
art XIV., takes the reader to the Janolan Caves, 
thence to Queensland, giving many moving incidents by 
flood and field. 1t is curious to find that the custom of 
assigning uncanny spots to the arch-fiend has extended 
to the Antipodes, and that one of the caves is the Devil's 
Coach-house.—In Woman's World ‘The Choice and 
Arrangement of Furniture’ is the most satisfactory 


paper. 


AMotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address aa he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

La.ius (“ Reckling”).— Probably from reck, with 
diminutive suffix. 

There lay the reckling one, 
But one hour old, 
Tennyson, ‘ Lancelot and Elaine.’ 
A mother dotes upon the reckling child 
More than the strong. 
Taylor, ‘ Philip van Artevelde,’ 
See the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary.’—Claude Lorraine’s 
‘Liber Veritatis’ is in the collection of the Duke of 
Devonshire. For an account of it see Bryan’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers,’ under “ Gellée, 
Claude.” 

Joun Avery, (“Panel Portrait ”’).— This is 
obviously a portrait of Erasmus, who died at Bale in 
1536, the year you mention. What you read “ Erasm 
Raherd " should probably be Zrasm, Rotterd., or Roterod. 
Erasmus of Rotterdam. 

R. F. Copsoxp (“ Paying through the nose”).—This 
subject has twice been treated in ‘ N. & Q.’ (see 1* 8. i, 
335, 421; ii, 348; 5t» 8. vi, 134) without eliciting a very 
satisfactory explanation. 

Motte (“Charade”).—The only answer to this we 
have heard is “Ignis-fatuus.” See 3** 8. viii. 316. 

Op Reaper (“ Marquess or Marquis”).—The former 
is held to be the English spelling, the latter the French, 

Tomas Hypg Drake is anxious to find references in 
= & Q.,’ about 1867, to militia stations which we fail 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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"89, 8, VIII. Dzo.7, 89.) NOTES AND QUERIES. 
NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE,; 
i LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
— THE By the Rev. 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 
ech, A New Edition, with several Hundred Illustrations. 
1 
~ pr CHRISTMAS NUMBER Vol. XVI. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX. 
» plain Vol. XVII, SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 
both OF 
ving a 
: HE YEAR ROUND 
ALL T .| EMBLEMS OF SAINTS. 
ad BY WHICH THEY ARE DISTINGUISHED IN WORKS 
Devil's Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. oF ane. 
e and By the late Very Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D. 
notecy Containing the following Stories, &c. :— A New Edition, 
With numerous Corrections and Additions. 
LITTLE FANNY PRESCOTT. By the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 
oi By B. L. FARJEON, Forming the Seventeenth and Last Vo! . Baring-Gould’ 
Author of ‘ Blade-o’-Grass,’ ‘The Nine of Hearts,’ ‘Great 
ne and Porter Square,’ ‘ The House of White Shadows,’ * Devlin 
on, but the Barber,’ ‘ What Became of Mr. Blindweed,’ &c. 
y. AT TWELVE TO-NIGHT. 
ndents By C. L. PIRKIS, 
uery, Author of ‘ Lady Lovelace,’ ‘ Judith Wynne,’ ‘ At the T H E U N Cc A N 0 N I CAL AND 
- the Moment of Victory,’ &c. APOCRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. 
— A STRANGE WEDDING, Being the Additions to the Old Testament Canon which were 
" TART included in the Ancient Greek and Latin Versions; the 
By ESME STU ART, : English Text of the Authorized Version, together with the 
with Author of ‘ Muriel’s Marriage,’ ‘ Joan Vellacot,’ * A Faire Additional Matter found in the Vulgate and other Ancient 
’ Damzell,’ ‘ Kestell of Greystone, &c. Versions; Introductions to the several Books and Frag- 
ments; Marginal Notes and References; and a General 
A SOCIAL SUCCESS. Introduction to the Apocrypha. 
Fellow of King’s College, Ca brid " an: of ‘the Cathedral of 
LOVE THE VICTOR. St. Alban’s, cllege, Cambri Chaplain of the Bishop. 
By B. DEMPSTER. pest Sve. gp. 60% 70. 
ad THE LAVENDER HOUSE ROMANCE, 
By FRANK ABELL. 
1s ON CHRISTMAS MORNING. Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
hie By BARRIETS STOCEALL. THE DAILY ROUND 
in 
Erasm London : 26, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. MEDITATION, PRAISE, and PRAYER ADAPTED TO 
er od. Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, THE COURSE OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
ial and Newsvendors’. It w | ~- be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, morocco, 6s, Royal 24m cloth, 38, 6d. ; 
st i, W BENNETT’S POE M | moroceo, és. 6a. Foolseap Svo. cloth, 4s, 64.; Persian roan. 
a very . 6s. ; morocco, 9s, ; and in several other sizes. 
The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
his we CONTRIBUTION 8 to a BALLAD HISTORY of — 
and stirring : such are ‘The 
| GOSPEL STORY. cons 
. veen eanor's @ ce isa viv t 
cos in coming mere, | A PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE FOUR HOLY 
we fail book sof balinds. interesting to all who have tish blood ‘a veins, Containing Blessed Lord’s 
leave a the memory of those who vend them.” 
and PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 
ce, 22, Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zechylus. A New Edition, Revised. 2 vols, cloth, 6s, 


} The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 
: Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. London: J, WarrakeEs, 12, Warwick-lane. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (7 8, VIII. Deo. 7, °89, 
MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


PART II NOW READY. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY: 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIC LEXICON OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Edited by Prof. W. D. WHITNEY, Ph.D. LL.D., Yale University, 


ARTISTICALLY AND ABUNDANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 
COMPLETE IN 24 MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 10s. 6d. EACH. 


Some Opinions of the Press on Part I. 


St. James's Gozette :—** No pains seem to have been spared; The Phonetic Journal :—“ For the carefal selection of con- 
to render the work scholarly, accurate, useful, and, for that | triputors; for the copious and exact definitions; for the 


matter, entertainin the derivations are as trustworthy as | 
we naturally mF them to be in a work edited by such a artistic and useful illustrations ; for clear ty pe and beautifully 
distinguished philologist as Dr. Whitney. The explanations — sharp impression on the fine smooth paper ; and for the work 


of scientific words are singularly clear and concise, and the | hole, we have nothin ” 
quotations from authors for the use of words very appropriate ee ee but unstinted praise. 
and well selected......We have nothing but praise for the way | Notes and Queries :—“* The scope and execution of the whole, 


in which the difficulties of such a vast and burdensome enter- 
have been surmounted. Let us add that the illustrations | °° far as they are seen and are recognizably original, arp 
are skilfully executed, and that the paper and printing (the | praiseworthy.” 


py Tt highly important matter in a work) are all that | Daily News :— This magnificent work.” 
Published in New York by the CENTURY COMPANY. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 


The LETTERS of the DUKE of WELLINGTON to MISS J., 1834-1861, 
Edited, with Extracts from the Diary of the latter, by CHRISTINE TERHUME HERRICK 
At the time Miss J.’s correspondence with the Duke of Wellington opened she was a very beautiful ee about peers 
of age. The Duke was at this time (1834) a man sixty-five years old. He was in the prime of strength and 
now been a widower for three 


years. 


BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


STUDIES in the SOUTH and WEST. With Comments on Canada. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 
“This is an interesting and delightful book of travels....Mr. Dudley Warner has an observant eye, a kindly humour, . 
calm and open mind, and a facile pen.. .. Above all, he has the supreme merit of never writing an ey line. 2 


THE CAMEO SERIES,—Volumes I. and 


Feap. 8vo. half bound, paper boards, 3s. 6d. each. 
The LADY from the SEA. By Henrik) A LONDON PLANE TREE; and other 


IBSEN. Translated by ELEANOR MARX-AVELING. Poems. By AMY LEVY, Author of * The komance ofa 
With a Critical Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. Shop,’ &c. Illustrated by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
| Portrait and Autograph of the Author. [Now ready. (Just ready. 
Illustrated, royal 8vo. bound in buckram, gilt tops, 2 vols. medium 8vo. cloth, 11. 12s. 

SIR JOHN HAWEWOOD (L’ACUTO). The The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE 
Story of a Condott lated from the Ivalian of Selected and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
JOHN TEMPLE LEADER and GLUSEPPE MARCOTTI CHARLES DUKE YONGE, M.A. Portraits and Illur 
by LEADER SCOTT. Limited Edition of 500 Copies. trations. Limited Edition of 750 Copies. 
Terms on application. “A collection which is not only all readable, but all 

“* The authors have worked in a very enthusiastic spirit.... | charming.”—Scotsman. 

This interesting volume.” —Observer. “The volumes are extremely handsome .-The editor has 
“* The romantic career of the famuus condottiere is told with jon his work with wide discrimination. 

much spirit.”— Leeds Mercury. Yorkshire Daily Pos. 


The CENTURY for aE contains SELECTIONS from 
WELLINGTON’'S LETTERS, with Portrait and Illustrations—AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JOSEPH JEFFERSON (* 
Van Winkle ”), Hlustrated—FRIEND OLIVIA, by Amelia E. Barr—The PARIS PANORAMA of the NINETEEN 
CENTURY, illustrated—The MERRY CHANTER, by Frank R. Stockton, illustrated—THREE CHRISTMAS CHIMES, 
by ©. E. Brooks, &c. Price 1s. 4d. 


London: T. FISHER UN WIN, Paternoster-square, E.C. 
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